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THE WINNERS COME SOUTH 
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Part of the $50,000 Jersey herd purchased by S. A. Guy of Shreveport, La., at a recent sale inthe Northeast. The bull Masterman of Oakland and ten cows—these four and 
six others—will add to the South’s number of the most popular Jersey strains. 





There Is Still Time—If You Hurry 


EED for next winter—every one of the scores of new dairy 

farmers starting in the business, every one of the experienced 

dairymen already in, can go forward toward success no further 
than his feed supply will take him. 


It is easy to underestimate, at this time of year, the amount 
of feed that will be needed next winter, and the only businesslike 
thing to do is to put up enough feed to last through a long, hard 
winter. A surplus of feed encourages the liberal feeding neces- 
sary for profitable production. A shortage causes skimping that 
cuts yields to the unprofitable point, and brings disappointment 
where the outlook should be bright. 


There is still time to grow and store up enough feed, if you 
hurry. Plant, right away, hay patches of cowpeas, soy beans, sor- 
ghum, and Sudan grass, or a combination of some of these. It is 
hard to overdo the planting of legume hay on a dairy farm. With 
plenty of cowpea or soy bean hay, rich in protein, we can get along 
very well, even if concentrates run low for atime. Southern farmers 
should now be awake to the fact that if they are to prosper agri- 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 


culturally, they must grow their own hay crops. With our long 
growing seasons, every dairy farmer should grow his own roughage 
which will reduce the cost of feeding to a minimum. 


The silo is the source of the best winter dairy feeds, and should 
not be neglected on the farm having ten or more cows in milk. If 
you have planted silage crops expecting to build a silo, it is time 
to get the materials and make definite plans for building it. The 
importance of the silo as a source of the cheapest roughage avail- 
able upon the farm is sometimes underestimated. Silage compares 
favorably, in degree of succulence and palatability, to green pas- 
turage. During the winter months, it furnishes a uniform feed, 
which, supplemented with concentrates, makes dairying a profitable 
business. The up-to-date dairyman will not be without a silo, for 
he knows that it furnishes the cheapest feed for economical milk 
production, 

The winning dairyman is the feeding dairyman who raises his 
own feeds as far as practicable, and feeds them to cows that are 
good enough to pay for them in milk. 
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The Future Offers Few Opportunities 
For the Ignorant and Untrained! 





Ghe North Garulina Gaileye for Women 


1 TRE STATE NORMAL COLLEGE? 


Greenshorn , NG. 


PRESIDENTS OF FICE June 13, 1921. 


To Boys am Girls Graduating from High Schools: 


There has never been a time since [I began 
to observe and take interest.in public affairs 
when the opportunities for service and leadership 
were so insistent as they are todaye [| cannot. say 
that graduation from one of our higher educational 
institutions is the only means by which capacity 
for this leadership can be acquired. From experi- 
ence, however, I can state that it has been found 
the surest and best road to large success. 


It is my sincere hope that every ambitious 
boy and girl who has received the proper training 
by attending and graduating from a high school will 
enter some higher educational institution and thus 
prepare himself and herself for the bést possible 
service to humanity. 


Citizenship in the future will carry with 
it many duties am responsibilities that have been 
unknown in the paste The man or woman who hopes 
to meet these duties and responsibilities intelli- 
gently must be well trained. Our future civiliza- 
tion, as I see it, will offer very few opportunities 
to the ignorant and untrained. The higher education- 
al institutions are doing everything in their power 
to make provision for accommodating the boys and girls 
who wish to attend them, and these institutions are 
ready to serve you in the best way possible. We are 
all hoping that ow boys and girls will take advan- 
tage of the possibilities of the larger life and the 
broader democracy which lies immediately before us. 


Very sincerely yours, 


HX VbecaZ 
iteesue, 


Je I. Foust, President 








This advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. The next will appear in an early 
issue, The following other colleges are participating, any of which will gladly send catalog. 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. |The Clemson Agricultural College, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. Clemson College, S. C. 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Queens College (Women) Charlotte, N. C. North Carolina State College of Agri- 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. culture and Engineering, West 
Elon College, Elon College, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT 





BUTLER, Editor 











LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JULY 


I.—Roughage Must Be Grown at 
Home 


THs is the last call for the planting 
of feed crops. In fact, millet, Mex- 
ican June corn and a few other crops 
are about all that can yet be sowed 
or planted with the hope of maturing 
before frost, in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt. If for any reason 
there is a possibility of the supply of 
hay or roughage being short during 
the next ten months, it will pay to 
still make a last desperate effort to 
supply the deficiency with home- 
grown hay or other roughage. If we 
ever expect to be prosperous agricul- 
turally, we must ‘stop the economic 
waste involved in shipping a cheap, 
bulky, product like hay from other 
sections. Alfalfa hay bought in Ne- 
braska or Kansas may be better feed 
than we can yet sow and produce this 
season, but half the money saved in 
producing a ton of hay, instead of 
buying one, will buy enough cotton- 
seed meal or other concentrate to 
more than make up the deficiency in 
the quality of roughage we can still 
produce. 


II.—Corn Crop Will Give Us Cheap 
Dry Roughage 
|= corn crop offers the best op- 


portunity for an abundance of 
cheap, dry roughage. It is not high 
class feed and should not be com- 


pared with hays which may be grown 
on the farm, but it may well be com- 
pared with cottonseed hulls, straws, 
and other low grade roughages. Corn 
stover is a better roughage than the 
straws of the common grains or ce- 
reals, and the part eaten by stock is 
as good or better than cottonseed 
hulls. If cut just at the right time, 
before it gets too dry and late enough 
to prevent serious injury to the grain 
vield it makes a roughage superior to 
cottonseed hulls if it is prepared by 
shredding or running through a feed 
cutter, 

The secret of curing corn in the 
shock lies almost entirely in the 
shocking. If this is done properly 
and the shocks are well tied at the 
top, our seasons are not too wet for 
the perfect curing of corn in the 
shock, 

Corn stover is a low grade rough- 
age but it is little short of ridiculous 
for any man to allow his corn stalks 
to waste in the field and then when 
winter comes buy cottonseed hulls or 
other low grade roughage at a cost 
far greater than it would have taken 
to save the stover. 


IIIl._—New and Old Pastures Need 
Attention 


THE pastures usually begin to fail in 
July and August, especially if the 
rainfall is insufficient and they have 
been closely grazed. But dry weather 
and close grazing are not the only 
reasons for the pastures furnishing 
less feed toward middle of the graz- 
ing season. Weeds and other non- 
pasture plants have been allowed to 
grow and shade the ground or crowd 
out the pasture plants. If there are 
many weeds in the pastures a large 
part of them have made seed and 
these have been scattered before July, 
but even so, it will still pay to cut the 
weeds and brush in the pastures as 
soon as the crops are laid by. The 
wall grazing will be better in case we 
et sufficient moisture even though 
weedy pastures are not mowed 

‘ 


before July. Moreover, it is none too 
early to plan for starting new pas- 
ture. The fall is the time to start fix- 
ing the pasture for next season. When 
spring comes, it is too late to make a 
pasture that will furnish a full sea- 
son’s grazing. 


IV.—Is Your Grazing Season Long? 


ONG growing and pasture seasons 
might be a great advantage to the 
South both as a means of cheapening 
livestock production and building up 
soil fertility, but as a matter of fact, 
the neglect of these opportunities re- 
sult in their operating to our disad- 
vantage. Our growing season is long 
only when we have crops or pasture 
plants that are growing during this 
long season. It is true that there are 
pasture plants which may be selected 
that will furnish grazing from March 
to December, but if a pasture is made 
up entirely of Bermuda or lespedeza, 
neither of which furnishes grazing 
before May or after killing frosts, our 
grazing season is not long,-but short. 
By the use of two or three crops the 
land may be covered and furnish 
grazing for a long portion of each 
year but if we grow but one crop and 
leave the land bare the remainder of 
the year the long growing ‘season is 
no advantage to us. Only by growing 
some feed crop on the land when it is 
not growing a money crop can we 
produce feed cheaply and build up 
our soils. 


V.—Early Preparation of Land In- 
sures Fall and Winter Pasture 


VERY year we hear much com- 

plaint about the difficulty of get- 
ting fall-sowed crops seeded and 
growing, for late fall and winter graz- 
ing, because of dry weather. Others 
complain that the oat and other stub- 
ble fields often cannot be put into 
cowpeas or soy beans for the same 
reason. There is often good reason 
for these complaints, but if the stub- 
ble fields or other lands are so hard 
and dry, or if for any reason they 
cannot be seeded to a summer leg- 
ume, they offer an almost certain 
means of securing early sowed fall 
crops for late fall and winter grazing. 
The only certain way to have late 
fall, winter, and early spring grazing 
is to prepare the land for these crops 
early. Land broken in July or Au- 
gust and harrowed regularly until 
seeding in late August or September 
is almost certain to catch and hold 
enough moisture to germinate and 
grow any fall-seeded crop. 


VI.—Horses and Hogs Suffer Most 
From Heat 


OT weather is most trying on 

horses and hogs. The horses 
suffer from hot weather because they 
are badly fed and-.unwisely worked. 
A horse properly fed and carefully 
worked is not likely to suffer from 
the heat. But if put to hard work 
with his stomach stuffed with hay 
and other feed he may suffer from 
the heat and permanent injury result. 


The overheating of horses may be 
very largely avoided by limiting the 
hay to three-quarters of a pound 
daily to every 100 pounds of his 
weight and feeding all of this at the 
night feed. New hay should also be 
carefully avoided but if fed it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the quantity 
be limited. If, in addition to regulating 
the feed so that the horse is not given 
hard work in hot weather with his 
stomach full, the driver watches the 
horse carefully and stops him in the 
shade when he quits sweating and be- 


gins panting or “blowing,” too much 
Overheating is avoided. If the horse 
gets too warm put cold water on the 
head only and rub the body. 


The hog suffers from heat because 
he belongs to a class of animals that 
do not sweat freely. The hog needs 
shade and water or mud with which 
to cool himself. But the overheated 
hog must not have water put on his 
body or he will be promptly killed. 
First, a little water on the nose and 
face, then a little on the head and 
then moist ground or a little water 
poured on the ground so it will run 
under him. But don’t throw water 
on the body of either a horse or hog 
when overheated. 


ViIl.—Plan Year’s Schedule for 
Grazing in Advance 


HE grazing and feed crops neces- 

sary to properly feed the livestock 
can only be ready when needed if the 
year’s schedule is planned in advance 
and crops planted in time to meet the 
requirements. 

We are asked on June 15 the “best 
thing to sow for immediate grazing,” 
for pigs. These pigs have been graz- 
ing rape, but it is gone with the com- 
ing of hot weather. If red clover, 
where it will grow well, is sowed with 
rape, in the fall or even in the spring, 
and the area is sufficiently large so 
the pigs will not graze and tramp it 
too much, it furnishes good grazing 
for some time after the rape is gone. 

But what can be sowed now? We 
do not know anything that can be 
sowed now that will furnish immedi- 
ate grazing, or anything like satisfac- 
tory grazing inside of 30 to 60 days. 
Perhaps rapidly growing plants like 
Sudan grass and millet will serve best 
at this time. Sudan grass grows 
rapidly in warm weather, especially 
if the ground is rich and not too dry. 
If the acreage is large in proportion 
to the number of pigs they may be 
put on it soon after it is up and grow- 
ing, but if the acreage is small the 
grazing must be delayed longer. At 
this season of the year when no pas- 
turage such as clover or alfalfa has, 
been provided for the pigs, the gen- 
eral pastures serve best. In fact, it is 
in such a case as this that the perma- 
nent pasture of Bermuda, lespedeza, 
etc., proves its value in hog raising. 


Individual Feeding 


ACH animal is a distinct and dif- 

ferent individual. Animals of the 
same kind and size and doing the 
same work will often do better if fed 
and handled differently. In the first 
place, the appetites or likes and dis- 
likes of the animals are different and 
must be respected if the best results 
are to be obtained. Of course, ani- 
mals may be taught to eat feeds 
which they may not like when first 
offered to them, but unless the ani- 
mals learn quickly to eat the new 
feed there is always a loss of growth 
or efficiency in work, while it is being 
taught to eat the new feed. In other 
words, while it may be wise to starve 
animals into eating a.new feed, or 
something they do not at first relish, 
if this be done the animals need not 
be expected to do well during the 
time they are cultivating a taste for 
the new feed. 

If a feed is eaten readily by one an- 
imal and he does well on it there is 
no good reason-why another animal 
of the same kind should not also eat 
it, except his own individual objec- 
tions. These may be so strong that 
he will not learn to eat the objection- 
able feed without great trouble and 
loss. 


Again, some animals will eat more 
feed than is required for the work 
being done. A dairy cow will eat 
more than the milk she is giving may 
justify. A horse may eat more feed 
than necessary for the work he is do- 
ing. Unless such animals are fed sep- 


arately or as individuals, feed is 
wasted. When animals are fed to- 
gether and the feed is limited some 
get more than their share, by eating 
rapidly or by fighting others away 
from the trough or manger, and of 


course others get less than their 
share. 
It is a common practice in the 


South to feed mules from a common 
trough or rack. Horses are less fre- 
quently fed in this way, but some- 
times they are, although much more 
likely to overeat than mules when 
the feed is not limited. 


Beef cattle and hogs are commonly 
fed together in considerable numbers 
and from a common feed trough. If 
horses and dairy cows are often, and 
beef cattle and hogs are generally 
fed from a common trough, does not 
that indicate that the feeders of the 
country are of the opinion that indi- 
vidual feeding is unnecessary or at 
least unprofitable? 


It may be readily admitted that in 
the feeding of beef cattle and hogs, 
or other animals which are fed for 
gain in weight and are given about 
all the feed they will take, individual 
feeding is neither necessary nor prof- 
itable; but that does not by any 
means prove that the animals would 
not do better on the same amount or 
less feed if they were fed individually. 
It may merely mean that the in- 
creased gain on the saving of feed by 
individual feeding is not sufficient to 
compensate for the increased cost of 
labor, which individual feeding re- 
quires, 

But even in feeding these animals 
certain elements of individual feeding 
must be given consideration if the 
best results are to be obtained. For 
instance, cattle of different sizes, es- 
pecially when the differences in size 
are great and due to differences in 
ages, should not be fed from a com- 
mon trough. One of the most costly 
errors in Southern feeding is the 
practice of feeding grown cows along 
with calves and yearlings. It requires 
more labor to feed them separately, 
but this labor would be well paid for. 


Again, when hogs of all sizes and 
ages, especially if the number be, 
say more than 25, are fed together, 
good and economical results are al- 
most impossible. The young pigs are 
knocked about, do not get enough 
feed, and some of them nearly always 
show the bad effects of such feeding. 
Therefore, as near individual feeding 
as is practicable, in consideration of 
the greater cost for labor, is desirable 
and profitable even for beef cattle 
and hogs. 

For horses it is absolutely essential 
that they be fed individually if work- 
ing hard and full-fed, in order to 
maintain health and efficiency. If 
that were not true it would still pay 
to feed them as individuals because 
of the saving in feed. On the other 
hand, mules may be fed from a com- 
mon trough, but there is good ground 
for the belief that even mules can be 
more profitably fed as individuals or 
in small numbers than in the large 
numbers such as are fed from a com- 
mon trough or rack on many large 
plantations or farms. With dairy 
cows the case is very clearly proved 
that the most economical dairy pro- 
duction is only possible by individual 
feeding. The feed cost of milk pro- 
duction is the largest single item of 
expense and unless the cow is fed in 
proportion to her production the 
costs run so high as to make profits 
impossible. 


The one important fact in feeding 
which the Southern livestock pro- 
ducer must learn more thoroughly is 
that personal attention to the indi- 
vidual animal is essential to economy 
and profit. In feeding livestock we 
must realize that we are dealing with 
a living individual and that economy 
in feeding means economy of produc- 
tion, but economy in feeding does not 
necessarily mean giving less feed. 

























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 

















Orchard Grass 


ORTH Carolina: “Is the enclosed 
Grass One of the improved Warieties ? 
Jt makes a heavy and luxuriant foliage.” 


The grass sent is orchard grass, the 
finest pasture grass for upland pas- 
ture you can sow. Its main defect is 
that it runs into tussocks, but sow 
Red top and bluegrass seed with it 
and the mixture will make a very de- 
sirable pasture. For hay it comes too 
early and loses quality rapidly if not 
cut as soon as the flower heads ap- 


pear. 
Better Not Bite 


SOUTH Carolina correspondent 

Sends two red beans that look like 
the ordinary red kidney bean, but small- 
er. They also leok like the Yard- long 
bean Dolichos sesquipedalis, which one 
party, at least, is trying to boost. This 
bean has no special advantage over cow- 
peas, except that it makes very long 
pods. Our friend says that these beans 
are being offered there by a certain com- 
pany at $30 bushel. Some were of the 
opinion that they are the jack bean, but 
the jack bean is a large white bean as 
large as a‘Lima bean. I will plant the 
two beans sent, and see what they are. 
In the meantime, better not pay $30 a 
bushel for any bean. 


Irish Potatoes for Late Planting 


ORTH Carolina: “Please advise me 
as to the best Irish potatoes to plant 
for late use.” 


There are many varieties of late 
Irish potatoes. Sir Walter Raleigh is 
one of the best quality but not as 
heavy a yielder as some others of 
poorer quality. But you can get seed 
of the early varieties like Early Rose 
and Cobbler which have been kept in 
cold storage and these will make a 
good crop for winter use and the best 
of seed for the spring use. Lookout 
Mountain is also considered an ex- 
cellent variety and does better under 
adverse conditions than most varie- 
ties. 


Progressive Strawberry 
Bev IRGINTA lady writes that I have 


not given the everbearing strawberry, 
the Progressive variety, full justice. She 
writes very enthusiastically in regard to 
her experience with this berry. [I 
have grown the Progressive ever since 
it was introduced, until the past two 
years, when I have quit growing any 
strawberries in my garden, because they 
are so plentiful here that I had rather 
buy than give them room in the garden, 
The Progressive, planted in early spring, 
and the blossoms kept off until June, 
will produce good fruit the remainder 
of the season until frost. Then the next 
spring plant another bed of the young 
runners and let the old ones make a full 
spring crop. When the plants have done 
this they will make little fruit that sum- 
mer, and had better be turned under. 
The Progressive makes sweeter berries 
than any of the annual sorts, but is too 
small to compete with the annual sorts 
on the city markets. They are sold on 
our home markets in the fall, but no one 
tries to sell them in spring. The large 
and showy sorts are selling then. Straw- 
berries are shipped from here by train 
loads, and every new berry that is in- 
troduced is soon tested here. Just now, 
for an early berry, the Premier is in the 
lead. It stood the frost and made a big 
crop. 


Building a Sweet Potato Storage 
House 
] HAVE several letters asking how 
to build a curing house for 
potatoes. The principles on 


sweet 
which 


the keeping of sweet potatoes de- 
pends are a moderate temperature, 
thorough drying after storage by 


means of artificial heat, and ventila- 
tion. The walls of the building must 
be air tight and as near frost proof 
as possible. The principles can be 


carried out equally in a little house 
for a family supply@r in houses simi- 
lar to those we. have. here, 
which will 


some of 


carry 20,000 bushels or 





more. The building can be made of 
logs if made completely tight by plas- 
tering every crack and having a ven- 
tilator in the roof which can be op- 
ened or closed. There should be no 
storage of the potatoes against the 
Outer wall. They are best culled in 
the field into covered baskets either 
the bushel hampers or the ordinary 
five-eighths baskets. These can be 
piled on each other in the center of 
the building or slatted bins can be 

made in the middle of the house as is 
often done here. It is common to put 
the furnace or heating apparatus in a 
basement in a large storage house 
and make the floors slatted with pas- 
sage around next the wall and slatted 
bins in the middle of the house hold- 
ing about 30 bushels each. The build- 
ing may be one story heated by 


furnace and flues like a tobacco barn. 


In fact a tobacco barn made tight 
will answer very well. Some here are 
three stories high and heated by 
boiler and hot water piping. These 
are usually near the railroad stations 
and store for all on toll or otherwise, 
and ship on order at any time. The 
marketing of the sweet potato crop is 
not a rush but done leisurely during 
warm spells in winter and through 
spring and sumimer until the new crop 
is beginning to arrive. There are 
about 5,000 acres planted in the coun- 
ty where I live and the best growers 
make from 300 to 400 bushels an acre. 
In digging the potatoes and handling 
them: the greatest care must be taken 
not to bruise them. No cut potatoes 
should go into storage nor any that 
seem diseased. Never throw them into 


heaps but let them lie in the sun 
along the rows and cull them into 
firsts, seconds, and culls. Our can- 


ners buy the culls and can them, pay- 
ing very little for them, but it is alla 
saving to the grower. After the pota- 
toes are all in the house the heat 
should be started and the tempera- 
ture raised to 85 or 90 to dry off the 
sweat that always occurs in potatoes 
when stored. The ventilator should 
be open to let the moisture off. When 
well dried out close up and thereafter 
a temperature of 50 will be warm 
enough and for most of the winter 
this can be maintained without fire 
heat. Any higher heat may cause 
sprouting, But the slightest touch of 
frost will ruin the whole. 

A small house to hold say 1,000 
bushels can be heated by a sheet iron 
stove suitk below the level and the 
pipe run along near the floor to a 
chimney in the far end. This will 
give heat that will rise while the cool 
air will fall. 


OU cannot fill a cistern until you 

stop the leaks. This being true, 
every farmer should grow practically 
all of the food, feed, and livestock 
for home use. Money sent to other 
sections of the country to pay for 
food and feed is not used to pay for 
farm and home equipment and to ed- 
ucate the children. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





FOR the best letter, not over 300 words, 

prize of $3, for the second best letter 
letter we print. Send name and address 
turned unless requested. 


“Mistakes and Successes With Clover.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


“Experiences in Using Concrete on the Farm.”—Mail letters by July 6. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


Thrift is thrift only when it means a saving of material or money without a dis- 
proportionate expenditure of human effort. 





received on each subject we will award a 
$2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
with each letter. Letters will not be re- 


Mail letters by July 13. 


we can use. Mail photographs any time. 








Farm Work for July 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


I.—July Cultivation 


HERE is a widespread idea that 

cotton and corn should be laid by 
on or before July 4. Just why July 4 
should be the most popular date to 
lay by, I do not know, unless we want 
to acknowledge the independence of 
the weeds after that date. I am quite 
positive that this idea did not origi- 
nate with either the cotton or corn 
crops, since both of these crops give 
annual evidence of a sore need of cul- 
tivation all through July and often 
into August. I have even known them 
to demand cultivation in September 
and get it—very much to the crop’s 
benefit and to the benefit of the soil 
and to the next crop. 

Weeds grow faster in July than “* 
any earlier date and just as hard a 
crust will form and water will evapor- 
ate just as fast as at any other time. 

On June 20 in the vicinity of Ral- 
eigh, little corn is about knee high 
and cotton is from three to five weeks 


late. If cultivation ceases by July 4, 
the average crop of cotton and of 
corn in this locality will barely pay 


expenses. 


It is probable that the early-laying- 


by idea comes from the practice of 
deep plowing and barring off that was 
followed by some farmers even later 

than the middle of the last century. 
This old method of cultivation was 
accompanied by the high- bed idea, 
now obsolete. The turning ae low and 
solid sweeps were then “cult ators.’ 


Of course there may be seria injury 
done by late cultivation if it is not 
done at the right time, in the right 
way, and with the right implements. 
The injury comes from breaking roots 
upon which the plants must depend 
for food and moisture. 


II.—Late Corn 


E HARDLY know what our farm- 

ers would do if we grew no corn, 
but we do know that they would 
be far better off if they grew more 
corn than they have been growing. 
We have no crop that can be put to 
so many uses, yet many of us do not 
have enough corn for our necessities. 
Millions of bushels are annually 
shipped to us from the North and 
West, yet we hold the world’s record 
for the highest acre yield and have 
held it for a third of a century— 
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probably longer, Because we can do 
it and because it is an advantage, a 
large proportion of our corn crop is 
planted late. Late planted corn re- 
quires better culture than the early 
crop, yet this is rarely given it. An 
abundance of water is required to 
make a corn crop and this is es- 
pecially true of the late crop, since it 
is at the most critical period in its 
growth that occurs the widest mois- 
ture fluctuation. To overcome this 
drawback, better seed bed  prepara- 
tion should be made and more fre- 
quent and better cultivation should 
be given this crop and given later in 
its development. It is the late crop 
that suffers most from weeds and 
from a crusted soil—two checks that 
may be fully overcome by simple pro- 
cesses of cultivation given timely and 
with the right implements. If planted 
in a water furrow,.as is advised for 
the late crop, and on a well-prepared 
soil, a drag harrow or weeder will us- 
ually give ideal cultivation to from 8 
to 12 acres in a day. 


From 200 to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre will just about 
double the yield if this fertilizer is 
supplemented by 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda applied when the stalks 
are about waist high. In the latitude 
of Raleigh it is safe to plant as late 
as the second week in July. . 


SIVE 
ARMER 


— 

; BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

- fogen RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
ATLAN NTA, GA, MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Austell Bldg. Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 















COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BB ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICB NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year...... . $1.00 TWO yearS...e.es0s- $1.50 
Giz months......... .50 Three years. ........ 2.00 
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Rut Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
108 Sq. Ft 

Per Roll (*%5,") $1.50 

2-Ply $2.07 -« 3-Ply $2.54 

Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 

lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 

eement, nails, ete. Will nots stic 4 in rolls, 


Order tod: iy direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
Tth and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


MOST POWER-LEAST COST 
2 
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ENGINE WORKS, 

a Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

2357 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
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| The Poultry Yard 


By ¥. J. ROTHPLETZ 








HE old cry, “Swat the Rooster”, 
has got a new start, and we fear 


poultry raisers, at least many of them, 

will follow the game without reason. 

It may pay tc look ahead a little. 
“eo 


Breeders know that for best.results, 
pullets should be mated with two or 
three year old cocks, and hens with 
vigorous cockerels. At this early sea- 
son, neither pullets nor cockerels are 
sufficiently developed to show clearly 
all their desirable or undesiravle 
points, and any planning of the make- 
up of fall breeding pens is guess- 
work. It will not pay to be too hasty 
in “swatting”. 

* * 

The strengthening of good points, 
and the elimination of bad ones, 
should ever be in the breeder’s mind, 
when mating up a breeding pen, and 
this calls for much close observation 
and study of every individual bird, 
and even then, there may be occasion 
for some changing after pens are first 
made up, as full development in 
young males or females may show in- 
creasing undesirable points in. some. 

* oe Ok 

Culling of all young males ‘sshow- 
ing disqualifying points can be made 
early in the season. All such should 
be caponized or marketed as broilers 
if not used at home. The remainder 
if yarded and housed out of sight of 
females, will give little or no trouble 
and be fairly peaceable. The same 
will apply to males that have been in 
breeding pens, only these should not 
be yarded with the young cockerels. 

* * * 

It is a serious mistake to put males 
that are to be kept for the fall breed- 
ing season in coops, no matter how 
roomy. The more exercise these 
males can have, the better their 
health and the greater their vigor. 

x ok x 

Gather all eggs at least twice each 
day during the hot weather. Three 
times is better, Even if the eggs are 
infertile, there is risk of spoiling, 
though not the same as with fertile 
eggs. When gathered, keep in a cool, 
dry place. 

* * * 

Has hatching in incubators stopped 
for the season? Then lose no time in 
thoroughly overhauling them and 
thoroughly cleaning and disinfecting 


them. Put all movable parts in the 
sun for a day or two. Drain out 
lamps and thoroughly clean them, 


putting in new wicks. We have found 
it advisable to apply one or two coats 
of good varnish over the whole body 
of the machine after cleaning, with 
special care to cover all joints in lum- 
ber. A season’s hatching tends to 
more or less shrinkage, which, when 
the machine is used again, may affect 
the interior temperature. 


Look out for dead birds or animals 
in the poultry yard. Just one or two 
overlooked, may start an outbreak of 
limberneck. Prevent it. 

Se 

How about the growing chicks. 
Shelter from storms, shade from the 
sun, ample supplies of clean, fresh 
water and protection from_ older 
fowls, cats, dogs, or vermin—all little 
things, but all important, and the lack 
of either may cause loss. 

a 6s 

Provide green feed. If the green 
’ stuff in the runs is drying up or get- 
ting too coarse, losing succulence, 
sprouting oats only requires three or 
four days time, and no better green 
stuff can be had at this season. 
Arrange to fill a new tray every three 
to five days and thus have a crop con- 
stantly coming on. 

ss 

On almost every farm there are 
generally considerable quantities of 
inferior grains. Not fit for seed nor 
of marketable quality, and often 
more or less of cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, sorghum, or other seeds, in 
lots too small to pay for marketing, 
but that properly mixed and ground, 
will make gi od mash feed for poul- 
try. If poultry for market is put in 
the proper coops, this mash, mixed 
with milk in some form makes the 


finest of fattening feed. Two weeks 
in a coop will make almost any fowl 
plump and tender, and ready to bring 
top prices. 
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’ 95 Styles and Sizes $250 
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HOME LIGHT & POWER CO., 
Box 276-2 

DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CORP 

‘ 66 West 

DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., 

4 . 20th Stree 

EAST TENNESSEE ELECTRIC CO 
718 S. Gay Stree 
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You can now get a Delco-Light Plant that 
exactly fits your needs—at a rock-bottom 
price. 


Delco-Light will bring to your home a flood of 
electric sunshine—relief from the work and worry 


and danger that go with old-fashioned lamps and 


lanterns. 


Delco-Light will help you and your family. It will 
lighten your burdens. It will furnish the current 
to do your chores; pump the water; milk the cows; 
separate the cream and in other ways bring happi- 
ness and contentment to farm life. 


Find out what Delco-Light will do for you—how 
little it will now cost you—and how it will pay for 
itself over and over again. We will gladly send you 
a catalog showing the many models of Delco-Light 
and explain our plan whereby it can be boughf-on 
payments if desired. Write now for details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS; 
H. R. COLBY, 251 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
W. P. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 
412-416 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
J. J. MURPHY, 309 W. Capitol St., Jackson, Miss. 


| Ala, Pe M, BRATTEN COMPANY, : 
Taco A 1001 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


t, Knoxville, Tenn, E. A. COX, 807 Franklin Ave., Houston, Texas. 
All Delco-Light plants have four-cycle, valve-in-head engines; 
air cooled; self-cranking; one place to oil. They run on Kerosene— 
are economical and easy to operate, have thick-plate storage 
battery, with both wood and rubber separators, insuring long life. 


-281, Columbia, 8 C. 
Mitchell St., Atianta, Ga. 
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=LCO-LIGHT 


There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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Army shoes, boots, shirts, 
breeches, leggings, tents, 
cots, blankets, etc. 
for complete list and 
prices write to 
Dept. C, Box 1835, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


’ 1s F. 
- this catalog. ite REE 
4 THE ARMY USE IT WE HAVE iT” 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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43 H-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY $ 550) 
ing tI i@ Other sizes 2 to 22 
’ fm H-P at low prices. 
ON 
WA MC ot _ 


fore you pure 
1091-A King Street Ottawa, Kansas 


fap direct 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 





ity of all advertising it carries.” 
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Choose the DELCO-LIGHT tha 


fits your needs — and install it now 
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Manufacturers 
Cotton Gins, Presses, Complete 
Ginning Outfits, Both Brush Gin 
and Air Blast Systems, One and 
Two-story Plans. 

We Also Manufacture 
Engines and Saw Mills. 
Established 1878 


Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON GINS, ENGINES, BOILERS, SAW MILLS 




















WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. If not there 
send us your dealer’s name and address. Establishe 














Send in your renewal promptly. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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The Onward 
operative 


Ten North Carolina Counties Now 
on Honor Roll 


“NAJE ARE not going to stop when the 

minimum amount of cotton and to- 
bacco are signed up, but are going on 
antil North Carolina beats the records 
of other states.” 

This is the message from campaign 
headquarters of the cotton and tobacco 
growers’ associations at Raleigh. 

Work is now going on in 40 counties, 
in some of which local forces keep on, 
though the counties have passed their 
minimum quotas for both cotton and 
tobacco. At the headquarters office in 
Raleigh is a big map bristling with col- 
ored pins. The counties with white 
pins have already completed their in- 
tensive canvass and are over the top. 

The following counties are now on 
the honor roll: Greene (which still 
leads in percentage signed up), Robe- 
son, Lenoir, Vance, Alamance, John- 
ston, Wayne, Pitt, Cumberland, Onslow, 
and Granville. Other counties will be 
added before this article is printed in 
The Progressive Farmer, while still 
other counties will be well on the way 
to completing their canvasses. 

Let’s make it a record that can’t be 
equaled! R. W. GREEN. 
North Carolina Coédperative Marketing 

Headquarters, Raleigh. 


(0) 


Fifteen Virginia Counties Have 55 
to 80 Per Cent 


IRGINIA is very close to a majority 

of signers in the campaign for co- 
6perative marketing. With 15 counties 
now giving a majority that ranges 
from 55 to 80 per cent of their tobacco, 
and with the assurance of a majority 
sign-up in several other counties which 
have but recently begun their drive, the 
growers of the state expect to go over 
the top with a majority of their tobacco 
pledged to the tri-state pool by July 1. 

Following the recent indorsement of 
the plan of codperative marketing by 
the bankers of Kentucky, the Virginia 
State Bankers’ Association, in session 
last week at Hot Springs, Va., were 
addressed by Aaron Sapiro, with the 
result that they indorsed the plan of 
the tobacco growers as “the best yet 
worked out”. 


Of the four largest tobacco-produc- 
ing counties in Virginia, three have 
now given a majority sign-up of their 
tobacco to the marketing association, 
and with a strong mobilization of 
workers, and 100 meetings arranged 
for Pittsylvania County during the next 
10 days, a majority of the tobacco 
growers from that county is expected 
to be signed to the tri-state pool by 
July 1. 

The leaders of the drive in Greenes- 
ville, Brunswick, and Chesterfield, the 
latest counties to enter the drive, pre- 
dict a record sign-up, which will bring 
their counties close to the line by July 1. 

A number of celebrations for July 4 
are being arranged, chief among which 
is that at Burkeville, where Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, will address the tobacco grow- 
ers of a group of counties which have 
signed over a good majority of their 
tobacco to the pool. 

S. D. FRISSELL. 
Virginia Coéperative Marketing Head- 
quarters, Keysville, Va. 


A Timely Word to the Man Who 
Stays Out 


HY is it that some say, “It is 
right, I’m saying a good word for 
it, I’m not hurting it”, but they them- 
selves have not signed the codpera- 
tive marketing contract? We do not 
say that all who “wait on” are being 
bribed, or that they are grabbing at 
the bait we have heard thrown out— 
namely, that there will be plenty of 
tobacco out of the association and 
that it will be bought at a high price. 
If they think they will get a premium 
for their hindrance to a movement 
that is for the benefit of the grower 
and the public, there is where they 
are foolish. 
In California, those who stayed out 
of the codperative prune growers’ as- 
sociation could get only 4 cents per 


‘ pound for their prunes, and the asso- 


ciation members got 10 cents per 


March of Co- 
Marketing 


pound for théir prunes! The non- 
members then came co the associa- 
tion begging them to sell their 
prunes. The selling experts said, “We 
are allowed to sell prunes for asso- 
ciation members only.” The reply was, 
“Let us join the association.” “No,” 
was the answer from the association, 
*you had a chance to codperate 
when we were forming the associa- 
tion. Now we have contracts for the 
prunes of our members, and we do 
not want you and your prunes com- 
ing in as a burden upon us.” 


O. H. STANARD. 
Durham, N. C. 


What Prices Did Canadian Tobacco 

Growers Get Through 
Cooperation? 

R, E. F. Currin, of Oxford, N. C., 


who has been in the employment 
of the Canadian Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association since Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, has recently returned 
home and visited the family of Mr. R. 
L. Cutts near Chase City, Va. I called 
to see him and had an interview with 
him in regard to what the Association 
had done for the tobacco growers 
who signed the sale contract in 
Canada. He said that they had sold 
all the 1920 crop assigned to them. 
It was graded by numbers up to and 
including six. 


. 


The prices per pound were as fol- 
lows: 


Ts Ee WOOT 86s iwesncscesadcodess 90 cents 
No. 2 medium wrapper...........+ 78 cents 
De ee EE nce gb uhadad nadie benneses 53 cents 
ee eS eee rye 65 cents 
eS fo Serer 65 cents 
Fees voc cas cedvivevcatesegeses 40 cents 


Mr. Currin says the Canadian flue- 
cured tobacco is about like the to- 
bacco grown in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, except it does not 
have the flavor or sweet odor that 
ours has. “Mr. Currin owns a farm in 
one of the best tobacco-growing sec- 
tions in Granville County, N. C., and 
has been growing tobacco all of his 
farming life, and he knows tobacco as 
well as any farmer. 

The Canadian Codperative Company 
started business with about 75 per 
cent of the growers signed up. After 
they made their first sale, the other 
farmers came into the company, 

The tobacco was sold about as fast 
as it was made ready for market. Mr. 
Currin said in the tip grade they sold 
for 40 cents a pound was a very large 
quantity of tips such as was selling 
on our markets for 2 to 4 cents. 

 ¥. Alsen 

Skipwith, Va. 
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How Good 


THE DREAM THAT WILL COME TRUE—CANNING HER WAY TO COLLEGE 


Farmers De- 


crease Expenses 


The Experiences of Farmers Who Take Care of 
; Their Farm Tools 


Use Good Judgment in Making 
Repairs 
($3 Prize Letter) 
WE REPAIR, as far as possible, all 


farm machinery on rainy days 
and at leisure times, thereby saving 
much valuable time in rush seasons, 
We try to keep on hand a good sup- 
ply of well-seasoned hard wood, an 
assortment of bolts, also screws of 
various sizes, a good brace and bits, 
screw-drivers and wrenches, a good 
hand saw, drawing knife, and a sharp 
hand axe. With these things at hand, 
almost all kinds of machinery can be 
put in order with very little expense. 

We save all brace irons from old 
cultivators, wagons and, in fact, all 
irons from discarded machinery. They 
can be made to fit by cutting and 
drilling new holes. We also take out 
all bolts from worn-out machinery. 

For repairing plow handles, we use 
the iron handhold, and any straight 
piece of hard wood of proper size, a 
few minutes’ time, and a good handle 
is made. 

We find by giving our repairing the 
same careful study we do the plan- 
ning of crops that many dollars are 
saved each year and “money saved is 
money made.” We have no farm ma- 





SE vine cuttings and finish set- 
ting out-the potato patch im- 
mediately. The Georgia Experi- 
ment Station found that vine cut- 
tings gave better yields for late 
setting than did the ordinary slips. 


2. Sow your third crop of toma- 
toes now for transplanting early 
in August. Plant one-fourth or a 
half acre of Irish potatoes for fall 
and winter use. Use the Lookout 
Mountain, Green Mountain or Sir 
Walter Raleigh variety. 

3. Provide good clean hen nests, 
gather eggs twice daily, keep them 
in cool places, sell or preserve eggs 
when they are fresh, and kill, pen 
up or sell all roosters. 


4. Get the home canning outfit 
ready for the peaches, beans, to- 
matoes and other fruits and vege- 
tables. Don’t let anything go to 
waste this year. 

5. Save the straw when the 
wheat, oats, or rye is threshed. 
Put it under shelter immediately. 
If storage room is scarce bale the 
straw so it can be stored in smaller 
space. 

6. If you live near a town or ship- 
ping point, money may be made 


from snap beans, roasting ears, 
and butter beans marketed from 
September until frost. Get ready 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


now. These three money crops 
will be a great help with cotton at 
10 cents. 


7. Get all your equipment ready 
for curing your tobacco, inspect 
and repair your barn. Dry wood 
is cheaper than green. Remember 
that it is the high grades that 
bring the best profits. Top and 
sucker with good judgment and 
harvest at the right stage of mi- 
turity. 


8. Watch out for the red spider 
in the cotton field. They are worse 
in dry weather. Pull every af- 
fected plant and burn in the cen- 
ter of the affected area. Do not 
cultivate through infested areas— 
this spreads the spider. Lime-sul- 
phur kills them quickly and may 
be the best means for stopping 
them if found early and the spray 
is forced on the under side of the 
leaves. Use one gallon commer- 
cial lime-sulphur to 50 gallons of 
water. Keep all pokeweeds de- 
stroyed, 


9. Entirely too much stubble land 
remains unbroken. The earlier it 
is plowed, the better the next crop. 
With an average season in August 
and September, cowpeas or soy 
beans sowed now will yield food 
and fertility profitably. 








chinery on the farm that we would 
hesitate to take apart, repair the 
parts, and put together again. Any 
ordinary farmer can do the same by 
using a little good judgment and, 
most important of all, do not get in 
too much of a hurry. 


C. M. WALTRIP. 


Make Repairs to Reduce Expenses 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 

HEN some part of a tool wears 

out or breaks, we have to patch, 
or repair the old one or replace it 
with a new part. Usually the part is 
just patched up or wired together and 
the tool is run on till something else 
is torn up. 

Oftentimes we spend much more 
time, energy, patience, and money 
patching a worn or broken piece than 
it would take to make a first class 
permanent repair or even to buy a 
new piece, though if we go at it in 
the right way, we can have a good 
many of the broken pieces repaired 
so they will be just as good as new, 
for much less than a new piece would 
cost, also save some time. A good 
mechanic can take an acetylene weld- 
ing outfit and weld almost any kind of 
material and will guarantee it to hold. 

A small cast piece on our tractor 
disk plow broke during a busy plow- 
ing time. I took the piece to the gar- 
age, had it welded and in a few hours 
was plowing again. Therefore I saved 
half the price of a new piece and 
three to four days’ delay. 

If a hay rake tooth breaks, take it 
to the garage and have it welded 
quicker and better than at the black- 
smith shop, and save having the 
temper drawn out of so much of it 
and having to retemper it. 

One of the wheels of our riding cul- 
tivator got wrecked, one of the 
spokes broke off at the hub, and 
the other spokes soon began work- 
ing, so the wheel was almost worth- 


less. I took it to the garage, had 
the mechanic to weld the broken 
spokes, also the others so_ they 


would not break. Now the wheel is 
as strong as a new wheel. A new one 
would cost about $7. I got this one 
fixed for $3.50. 

I believe in repairing, if a good per- 
manent repair can be made satisfac- 
torily, if not, get a new piece or part, 
because it is much cheaper, safer, and 
more satisfactory in the long run 
than patching. 

GEORGE G. STEELE. 

Lenoir, N. C. 


HE crops will soon be laid_by and 

farm implements left out in the 
hot sun and rain to crack and rust. 
It is indeed sad to realize that mil- 
lions of dollars are worse than 
thrown away every year by many 
careless farmers, All machines should 
be protected from sunshine and rain. 
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‘Garden and Orchard 


By C. L,. NEWMAN 


1.—Keep All the Garden Working 


HE space vccupied by crops planted 

last fall and early this spring is 
often allowed to grow up in weeds 
when the vegetables mature. This not 
only detracts from 
the appearance of 
the garden but in- 
jures the soil and 
leaves unused land 
that should be pro- 
ducing. -As a re- 
minder for season- 
able planting, se- 
lect from this list: 
Snap and Lima 
beans, beets, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cab- 
bage, carrot, collard, corn, cucumber, 
kohl rabi, okra, pepper, Irish potato, 
salsify, squash, tomato, turnip. 

All may be planted late in June or 
early in July. Some will come into 
use in late summer and some in fall 
and winter. If you have had the 
forethought to have them ready, the 
following may be transplanted now 
and later: Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
celery, collards, eggplant, kohl rabi, 
pepper, and tomato. Set the plants 
deep and water well. If it becomes 
necessary to water them after they 
have been set, do not pour the water 
on the plants or on the surface of 
the ground. If this is done it may do 
more harm than good. Sharpen a 
stick an inch in diameter and make 
a hole near the plant. The hole should 
be about as deep as the lower roots 
of the plant and wide at the surface. 
Fill this with water and the water 
will reach the root of the plant where 
it can be used. Cover the hole and 
make an earth mulch around the 
plants. 


I1.—Several Timely Garden Notes 


See tomato vines tied up and the 
suckers rubbed off. Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture at intervals of 12 
to 18 days. 

Gather okra, squash, and cucum- 
bers regularly, leaving only the fruits 
that you wish to save for seed. This 
is to keep the plants bearing. 

Do not disturb bean, celery, or to- 
mato plants when they are wet with 
dew or rain—this makes them more 
susceptible to disease. 

Keep weeds and runners out of the 
strawberry patch. 

Plant beds should be soaked with 
water when the plants begin to wilt. 
Water heavily at long intervals. 

Celery plants should be transplanted 
once before set in the final rows. 

Cultivate unused plots in the gar- 
den as regularly and as carefully as 
you do your favorite vegetable. 

As the onion tops fall, dry them un- 
til all moisture leaves the tops and 
then store in a cool, dry, airy place, 
and spread thinly. 

Rutabaga turnips have been shipped 
to the South in large quantities from 
Canada. High freight rates may make 
this a good money crop this fall. They 
may be planted from June 15 to Au- 
gust 15, 
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IIl.—Know Your Enemies as Well 
as Your Friends 


HERE are two classes of insects 
found preying upon garden and 
field crops, in the flower yard, on the 
lawn, and in the orchard. One class 
gets its food by puncturing the tender 
tissues of the plant and sucking its 
sap; the other bites off parts of the 
plant and chews its food. It means 
many dollars in your pocket for you 
to recognize the different kinds of in- 
sects and especially to distinguish be- 
tween the sucking and the chewing 
classes. Many insects are beneficial. 
Your boy or girl may learn to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds 
more quickly than you can. While 
school is out why not get them inter- 
ested in acquiring this necessary farm 
knowledge? And while they are do- 
ing this, encourage them to distinguish 
between the beneficial and the injur- 
ious insects—one class should be pro- 
tected, the other destroyed. 
If the backyard is kept neat, it is usually 


the womenfolks who must do it. A row or 
two of flowers, a shrub or so, will help make 
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THE BROWNIE CAMERAS of the box type are the simplest 
of all cameras to load and to use. 
portant, they are well made and carefully inspected, have good 
lenses and make good pictures. 


THE No. 0 BROWNIE makes pictures 154 x 2 y% inches. 
It has an excellent meniscus lens, a shutter for snap-shots or time 
exposures, has two finders and is handsomely 
finished. Kodak film cartridges for 8 exposures 
to fit this Brownie are but twenty-five cents. 
In every detail a practical little camera. Inex- 
pensive to buy and inexpensive to use. 


But what is even more im- 
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Fit Your Ford with Spring-Steel Wheels 





AUTO WHEEL 


SET OF BUGGY WHEE 
SET OF BUGGY WHE cE 





BOLICK Spring Steel 
Wheels are the only real 
shock absorbers for 
Fords. Make your car 
or buggy easy riding and 
light running. Increases 
the life of your car or 
buggy 100 per cent. Order 
direct from the factory 
and save dealer’s profit. 
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Ps BUGGY COMPLETE—Steel Tires........scecccceseccececesecceseevssceees 
—l 112.00 


Send for Catalog, or Check Direct to 
BOLICK SPRING STEEL WHEEL COMPANY 


First check for a set of 
wheels in any section 
makes the buyer my agent 


Rubber Tires. 
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YOUR PRODUCE 


WE HANDLE EVERY 
THING THAT GROWS 
ON THE FARM 
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1317 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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give you the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 
Prints, 3, 4, 5 and 6 cents each. 
Write for our complete Catalog. 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


Ww? WILL positively make- good the loss sustained by any sub- 
scribér as @ result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 
The Progressive Farmer om the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not. meam that we will try 
to adjust trifling disputes -between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. eon- 
ditions of this guarantee are, that. the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in 
our papers and after the transaction complained of; that our 
liability shalk cover only the purchase price ef article in ques- 
tion, nor aggregate over $1,000 om any one advertiser; that our 
liability does not apply when a firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing each adver- 
tiser: ““I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 











< Sir biggest economic problem of the average in- 
dividual farmer is how to double yields with- 
out correspondingly increasing production costs. 
When he has done this he is on the road to pros- 
perity. The Progressive Farmer believes the leg- 
ume route is the route to big crops and prosperity. 


"1° NOT be.-afraid to raise a surplus of corn, 
hay, and potatoes—corn if necessary can be 
stored in a rail pen, hay can be stacked, and there 
should be enough dirt on every farm to hill the po- 
tatoes.” This is quoted from a letter from one of 
our subscriber friends and it is good advice. He 
Says: “It is now not too late to raise a surplus of 
all three of these crops. I had rather see cotton 
and tobacco plowed up and food and feed planted 
than “a our farmers run the risk of going further 
in debt.” 


 hcaghd farmer should use neatly printed letter- 
heads, carbon paper, and a typewriter in 
conducting his correspondence. Farming is a 
business and should be conducted in a business- 
like manner. Many farmers use scientifie meth- 
ods in the growing of crops, but very few farm- 
ers use typewriters and, keep earbon copies of 
letters, contracts, etc. There should be a farm 
office in every farm home, equipped with a desk, 
a cj, files, letterheads, etc. It, will pay 
well, 


E. REGRET to note the death of Hon. Cling- 

man W. Mitchell of Bertie County. Mr. 
Mitchell has long been one of the leaders in the 
agricultural and business life of eastern North Car- 
olina, and was for years a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. The fact that E. L. Daugh- 
tridge, S. B. Alexander, and C. W. Mitchell have 
died within a single fortnight should make our 
younger men realize the responsibility that is on 
them. The younger men must take up the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership which such men as 
these three have carriec so well. 


F YOU want to have more and better food on 

your table every day in the year, if you want 
your banker to smile and not look cross when you 
enter his place of busipess, and if yow want to 
reduce your account at the grocery store to a frac- 
tion of what it has been im the past—if you really 
jwant these changes to take place, just fully realize 
ithat the garden, the orchard, the cow, and the 
‘poultry yard are money-making and money-saving 
departments of the business of farming, and that 
sugar, salt, coffee, pepper and spices are the only 
things that you really must spend money for in 
order to properly supply the kitchen and the din- 
ing-room. 


2 ee Biggest Thing in the South” is the title of 
a little booklet on codéperative marketing just 
issued by the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Asso- 
ciation and Cotton Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion, Raleigh. It contains an outlime of the codp- 
erative marketing program together with expres- 
sions from W. A. McGirt H. M. Cox, H. H. Brim- 
ley, W. C. Riddick, Joseph Hyde Pratt, J. Bryan 
Grimes, J. ¥. Joyner, Mrs. Jane McKimmon, 
John D. Biggs, T. E. Browne, T. B. Parker, J. W. 
Bailey, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, B. F. Brown, W. A. 
Graham, R. Y. Winters, C. D. Matthews, W. B. 
Cooper, E. B. Crow, Moyer Mendenhall, H. M. 
Berry, Josephus Daniels, L. S. Tomlinson, Clarence 
Poe, and B. W. Kilgore. Every imterested Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader will do well to send a pos- 
tal card to R. W. Green, Agricultural Editor, Ral- 
eigh, and ask for a copy. It’s free. 


* JF YOU have a valuable ‘horse or cow to become 
sick, you do not neglect them—you give them ex- 





tra care. If your automobile gets out of order 
you give it an overhauling. You should act in the 
same common-sense way with your orchard. If 
there is no fruit this year the orchard is not to be 
blamed, ndr should it be neglected. It is not out 
of the running. It is resting and gaining strength, 
if treated right, for all time to come. If neglected 
now, injury may result for several years to come 
and the duration of the orchard shortened. It is 
often true that when a fruit tree misses a crop it 
will produce a heavy crop of fruit the following 
year, provided, of course, it is not neglected in 
the meantime. Realizing this, the owners of com- 
mercial orchards take advantage of off years to 
set their trees in good order. They will be all the 
more in need of a good crop of good fruit next 
year. The same is equally true of the home or- 
chard. Care for it now and it will care for you 
next year and the next. 


The Victory of the Peanut Growers 
Or: HIGHEST significance is the triumph of the 


Virginia-Carolina Codperative Peanut Ex- 
change as reported in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 

The bare fact that growers of one-half the total 
peanut production of North Carolina and Virginia 
have agreed to sell their peanuts together through 
their own organization—that in itself is a gratify- 
ing achievement. But that is not all. We must 
also remember that the membership fee in the pea- 
nut organization was $10 and that each member 
had to subscribe for $50 worth of stock in cleaning 
establishments, etc., to be operated by the Asso- 
ciation. We must also remember that the cam- 
paign for signatures has been conducted during a 
period of severest financial stringency. The fact 
that 5,000 Virginia-North Carolina peanut growers 
signed up a seven-year codperative marketing con- 
tract under such conditions shows how powerful 
and irresistible is the onsweeping movement “to 
make farmers masters of their own industry.” 

The codperative cotton marketing contract and 
the codperative tobacco marketing contract each 
calls for a membership fee of only $3 (or a fee of 
only $5 when one farmer signs both tobacco and 
cotton contracts), and no subscription for erecting 
warehouses, etc., is required, It is much easier, 
therefore, to enlist farmers for codperative cotton 
marketing or tobacco marketing than it was for 
peanut marketing. 

Of course none of these organizations can be 
put over without a fight and a big fight. Just a 
few months ago it looked as if the peanut organi- 
zation was stalled—perhaps hopelessly stalled. But 
men of faith and vision kept right on fighting in 
spite of all discouragements and now a glorious 
victory has been won. We congratulate our pea- 
nut farmers. The victory is itself sufficient reward 
for the time, effort, and expense which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer gave to the cause, 

The next thing now is to get the very strongest, 
ablest men as directors and managers of the Ex- 
change. No considerations of sentiment, prejudice, 
or personal friendship must be allowed to stand in 
the way of getting capable men—or barring incap-~ 
able men. 

The peanut growers’ organization, being the first 
great codéperative marketing organization to “go 
over” east of the Mississippi, has a place of pecu- 
liar responsibility and leadership. It should set an 


example of “strict business” for all other codpera-' 


tive organizations to follow. 


The Wisest Program for Tobacco 
_ Growers 


HE progress of the Virginia-North Carolma 
"P'sexer for codperative marketing of tobacco 

has been little short of marvelous. A cam- 
paign which got under way only a few weeks ago 
has already signed up practically 50 per cent of the 
tobacco production of Virginia and has made a 
great start toward that percentage in North Caro- 
lina. The achievement has been record-breaking 
and reflects high credit on the generalship of 
Chairman M. O. Wilson and his associates in Vir- 
ginia and on Chairman J. Y. Joyner and his asso- 
ciates im North Carolina. 

We had no idea at the start that it was possible 
to sign up 50 per cent of the tobacco production of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina by 
July tl. Then a few weeks ago when the movement 
got well under way, it looked as if this was possi- 
ble—though not probable. Some people argued 
that this was not a good year to start selling the 
tobacco crop of the three states codperatively, and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


as such am argument was hindering the sign-up 
in some quarters, The Progressive Farmer pointed 
out that there would be certain advantages in 
starting to sell this year. 

Nevertheless, leaders in the codperative market- 
ing movement sometime ago decided—and we now 
think correctly—that it was not wise to try to start 
selling the crop this year for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The most determined efforts to start this year 
could not have given us more than a bare 50 per 
cent of the crop by July 1. By keeping up the 
campaign from now on, we ought to start next 
year with much more than 50 per cent of the pro- 
duction of the three states. 

2. South Caralina markets open up July 10—the 
earliest of all—while South Carolina is the latest 
state to start the sign-up. 

3. If we had signed up 50 per cent by July 1, and 
had then set out to sell the 1921 crop, it would not 
have given the farmers time to select the ablest 
possible directors, management, selling agents, 
etc, 

For all these reasons we believe it was wise 
not to make a breakneck race to get a bare 50 per 
cent signed by July 1. The movement is a great 
success. We can now set out to get much more 
than 50 per cent of the growers. We can take time 
to select the strongest, most capable, most trusted 
tobacco growers im each district as directors. The 
directors can then organize and take several 
months’ time to investigate and then to employ the 
foremost tobacco marketing experts on the conti- 
nent as selling agents. There will be ample time 
for effecting the necessary arrangements with 
warehouses, redrying plants, etc. 

It is well to succeed—but it is sometimes well not 
to succeed too fast. The steady and powerful suc- 
cess of the tobacco movement is a great triumph, 
but the completion of the full 50 per cent sign-up 
by July 1 would have been premature and would 
have been less healthful in the end. 

Now let’s all set out to make the tobacco sign-up 
75 per cent instead of 50 per cent and to develop a 
powerful, 100-per-cent-efficient business organiza- 
tion that will indeed make the farmer “master of 
his own industry” before another crop is planted. 


Get Ready for the Next School Year 


HE censolidated school of the future will 

serve the whole community. Its secondary 

functions will be mental, moral, social, hy- 
gienic, industrial, and commercial im character. Its 
primary function will be the development of a 
good rural citizenship for ruraf life. School work 
is not confined to text books nor to the class room, 
if its object is to prepare young women for living 
the lives they are privileged to live. 

The schoot buildings should be the best and the 
school grounds the prettiest it is possible to make 
them and should be developed from plans mak- 
ing the school appropriate for service as a com- 
munity center. 

Agriculture and domestic science should be de- 
partments of prominence and have equipment 
equal to any other department of the school. 

There should be a library equipped as a work- 
shop for the mind and to serve its other functions 
as: well. 

A necessary feature of every consolidated school 
is an audience hall for school entertainments and 
other public exercises such as lectures, motion pic- 
tures, conferences, debates, student organizations, 
farmers’ organizations, and all phases of commun- 
ity cooperation, d 

No school can fully perform its functions until 
recreation becomes one of its important courses. 
Provide means for and encourage athletics, such 
as basketball, football, baseball, track, tennis, and 
other games—something for everyone from the 
principal of the school down to the kindergarten 
tots, 

The school should reach into the homes and 
spread over the farms, orchards, gardens, dairies, 
poultry yards, and the livestock that farms have 
and should have. Every pupil should be given 
home work and home projects that originate in the 
school and develop and mature at the home. The 
ties that link the home and schoal should be close 
and strong, since it is the home and the school 
that give human structure, form, efficiency, and 
power for use in our day as well as in the future. 
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WORKING WITH OTHER. FOLKS 


More About Co-operative Marketing 
By CLARENCE POE 





“How Is Co-operation Working in 
California ?”’ 


“WS CO-OPERATIVE marketing really making 
} yp in. California? Has The Progressive 
Farmer got any first-hand information showing 
what it has been doing there in recent months when 
farmers in the West and South have been so hard hit?” 
Yes, sir, the writer has a little first-hand in- 
formation. We had heard that some critics of co- 
Operative marketing were saying that California 
farmers were no better off now than other Amer- 
ican farmers. Consequently, when an opportunity to 
get fresh information came to us a few days ago, 
we welcomed it. We happened to be in a meeting 
attended by a well-known Californian, the pub- 
lisher of the leading farm paper there. 


(His paper a year ago, by the way, was about 
twentieth among American farm papers in volume 
of advertising patronage. This year it is fourth! 
In other words, American advertisers, knowing 
that California farmers are prosperous, are giving 
him increased business, while sharply decreasing 
business in all other farm papers!—From the 
standpoint of a farm paper man like myself, this 
evidence is itself sadly and sufficiently convincing. 
But for the benefit of farmers generally, let me re- 
peat just what Mr. Frank Honeywell said to me 
when I asked him how California farmers are get- 
ting along.) 

“T am from North Carolina,” I told him, “and 
year before last North Carolina was the fourth 
state in the Union in the value of her crops. But 
last year California took fourth place away from 
us. What has made your California farmers so 
prosperous?” 

“Codperation,” he answered, “has made Cali- 
fornia farmers prosperous. It has given stability 
to California agriculture. Our lemon growers and 
bean growers have suffered losses, but I should 
say that 80 per cent of the growers of the state 
made money even last year. We used to have the 
same fluctuations and years of despondency which 
the rest of the country is now experiencing. But 
hard times forced our farmers into codperation 
and businesslike marketing methods, and I believe 
we are how on a permanently safe basis. 

“Of course,” Mr. Honeywell went on to say, “co- 
6peration will not succeed unless strong, capable, 
worthy managers are selected. In some cases the 
men who were most active in organizing Cali- 
fornia marketing associations rather expected to 
be called to the management. But the California 
growers have had the prudence to select not ora- 
tors or agitators but men of outstanding business 
ability and experience. We have been willing to 
pay big business men just as much as commercial 
interests would pay them—even if it was $20,000 or 
$25,000 a year. And of course with a $10,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 business, the cost of a really big man is 
not felt at all. 

“We now have about thirty-three marketing as- 
sociations in California, and bankers and business 
men are just as strong supporters of the codpera- 
tive idea as the growers themselves, because they 
know that if the farmers prosper, honest business 
also prospers. 

“How well satisfied growers are with codpera- 
tion is shown by the record the prune growers 
have just made, Their contracts for selling to- 
gether codperatively through their own associa- 
tion have just run out, and they have signed up, I 
understand, a bigger percentage of growers than 
they had before—about five prune growers out of 
every six in the whole state. 

“Yes, sir,” Mr. Honeywell concluded, “irrigation 
made California agriculture possible; codperation 
has made it profitable. A movement has been 
worked out which practically insures that the 
grower will get plants true to name and variety. 
Then standardization insures that what he grows 
will be accurately graded. Then codperative mar- 
keting insures him the best price for his products 
that brains, long experience, and sound business 
can get. The result is that we now feel that suc- 








VERY day new questions are being asked about the 
codperative marketing campaign in the Southern 
states. 


Because of this fact—and because of the further fact 
that the codperative marketing campaign is the most 
important form of rural codperation or “working with 
other folks” that is now in prospect—I am again de- 
voting this monthly department page to that ome topic. 











cess is almost assured for the industrious Cali- 
fornia producer.” 


“I Have Just Got to Stick, Have 1?” 


‘WF I SIGN this contract to sell my crops with my 
brother farmers, I have got to stick, haven’t I? 
Suppose somebody else offers a better price than 

the association offers, what about that?” 


How can anybody offer “a better price than the 
association offers”? If anybody is offering more 
than the regular market price, he is the very man 
the association managers are looking for, and 
they can sell to him—if he is on the square. Hf, 
however, some men are willing to pay the individual 
farmer a little more than they are willing to pay 
the association, then anybody has sense enough to 
see what they are after:—they want to break up 
the association for a purpose. They may be will- 
ing to pay you say 1 cent more a pound one year 
just in order to fix it so that they can rob you of 2 
cents or 5 cents every year forever after. 


The only way to keep the association from being 
broken up by such methods is to have the binding 
contract. -Consequently, it is provided that no 
member can withdraw from the codperative mar- 
keting association. He can stop growing the crop 
if he wants to, but whatever quantity of the crop 
that he does grow, he must market with his 
brother farmers, as he has promised to do. 


At the same time there is no excuse whatever 
for the falsehoods with which some opponents of 
cooperative marketing are trying to scare farmers, 
“Oh, yes,” they say, “you farmers might all find 
out that you had made a mistake by starting co- 
éperative selling, but you would have to stick to it 
for five years anyhow.” This is not true at all. 
Of course there is no chance that farmers will find 
that individually and ignorantly dumping their 
products on the market as at present is better than 
cooperatively and intelligently merchandising those 
products as is proposed. But “just suppose”, as the 
children say, the farmers should decide that coop- 
erative marketing was unwise. The farmers 
themselves control the organization and they could 
dissolve it and go back to the dumping method of 
selling. In other words, the farmers as a class 
could quit codperative marketing, but no individ- 
ual farmer can quit and leave his brother farmers 
with the bag to hold. And every honest farmer 
who signs this contract is glad this is the case. 
He knows that he will do what he promises and he 
wants it so the other fellow must also do as he 
promises. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A PLACE FOR TOIL AND DREAMS” 


V ising 7 LINDSAY is one of the most inter- 








esting poets now living. He loves the plain 

people of the farms and villages, and two or 
three years ago spent several months tramping through 
yural districts of Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, preaching his “gospel of beauty”. He 
gives his-creed, in part, as follows: “The things most 
worth while are one’s own heart and neighborhood. 
We should make our own home and neighborhood the 
most democratic, the most beautiful, and the holiest 
in the world.” Here is one of Vachel Lindsay’s 
typical poems: 

The dew, the rain, and moonlight 
All prove our Father’s mind. 


The dew, the rain, the moonlight 
Come down to bless mankind. 


Come, let us see that all men 
Have land to catch the rain, 

Have grass to snare the spheres of dew 
And fields spread for the grain. 


Yea, we would give to each poor man 
Ripe wheat and poppies red, 

A peaceful place at evening, 
With the stars just overhead. 


A net to snare the moonlight, 
A sod spread to the sun; 
A place of toil by daytime, 
Of dreams when toil is done. 
—VACHEL LINDSAY. 
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“One Man, One Vote”—How It Works 


SEE that in the codperative marketing associ- 


ation the rule is ‘one man, one vote’. In other 
words, the big farmer and the little farmer each 
has one vote in the choice of officers for the association. 


Will this give the big farmers sufficient representation 
in its management?” 

Yes, sir; there will be no trouble on this point. 
“One man, one vote” is nothing but good American 
democracy. At the polls the millionaire and the 
day-laborer each has one vote only—and this is 
fair. When it comes to electing directors in the 
marketing association, we will of course select 
many large farmers. In the cotton marketing as- 
sociation, for example, we will want numerous 
directors, each having a thousand or more bales 
of cotton to sell, for such men will be vitally inter- 
ested in getting good management and good 
prices. The directors under the “pooling plan” 
(which we shall presently explain) cannot get one 
cent more per bale for their cotton than they get 
for the humblest tenant’s cotton of the same quality. 
Consequently, we will want numerous big planters 
—big of brains and big of character—to serve as 
directors and keep constant supervision over the 
expert managers selected to sell cotton for us. 


“The Pooling Idea” Explained 


ee HAT is meant by the pooling system, which 
is to be practiced in the codperative market- 
ing organizations? I have heard a good 
deal about it, but don’t understand it” 

“The pooling system” is the essence of fairness 
and justice and without it no large number of 
farmers would ever enter codperative marketing 
associations. Suppose the association should de- 
cide to sell your cotton or tobacco one week when 
the price was low and pay you the low price, and 
then sell your neighbor’s cotton a month later 
when the price was better and pay him a better 
price—that would not be fair to you; and no true 
codperative marketing association works on this 
plan. 

On the contrary, this is the procedure: When- 
ever you deliver a bale of cotton to the association 
it will be accurately weighed, graded, and stapled 
and this information immediately given you on 
your official warehouse receipt. Whenever you 
deliver a load of tobacco it will also be graded, 
and the exact type or variety and quality shown 
On your receipt. Then the association will im- 
mediately advance you on your cotton or tobacco, 
if you wish it, as much money as it is safe to ad- 
vance on cotton or tobacco of that quality. Then a 
record will be kept by the management showing 
just what was the average price received through- 
out the selling season for cotton or tobacco of this 
particular grade and class and variety, and you 
will receive exactly the same price per pound that 
everybody else receives for the same quality of 
crop. 

In other words, the pooling system means sim- 
ply that there will be an averaging of prices. It 
insures a square deal for everybody. It means 
that there will be no favorites who will get better 
prices than other farmers, and that no farmer 
will suffer because his particular crop happened 
to be sold when prices were not at their best. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 
Wiese: do we find an account of an army 


being sent to take one man? 

2. Why were not the Jews permitted to sell 
their land for more than a certain number of 
years? 

3. What great work was undertaken by King 
Hezekiah in order to provide a more abundant 
supply of water for Jerusalem? 

4. Mention a dinner in which the shoulder was 
given as a mark of respect. Why, and to 
whom? 

5. What three privileges were anciently attached 
to the first-born of a family? 

6. Why was there no sound of hammer or tool 
of iron heard in the building of Solomon’s 
temple? 

7. Of what were the looking glasses made that 
are mentioned in the Bible? 

8 Where is the only mention of churning butter 
in the Bible? 

9. What is an ancient remedy for boils, and what 
king made use of it? 

10. On what occasion did God forbid all funeral 
pomps and expression? 
Where to Find the Answers to Above Questions: 


1, 2 Kings 6:13-15. 6. 1 Kings 6:7. 
2. Leviticus 25:23. 7. Exodus 38:8, 
3. 2 Chron, 32-30. 8 Proverbs 30:33. 


4 Numbers 6:20, 9. Isaiah 38:21, 
5. Deuteronomy 21:15-17. 10, Ezekiel 24:15-18. 
(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) . 


A Thought for the Week 


BOUT Lincoln’s cradle all was poor and mean 
A save only the source of all great men, the 
love of a wonderful woman. When she faded 
away in his tender years, from her deathbed in 
humble poverty she dowered her son with great- 


ness. There can be no proper observance of a 
birthday which forgets the mother.—Calvin 
Coo'idge. 
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How the Children Can Celebrate 


HY not an Independence Day cel- 

ebration of children, by children, 
and for children? The plan may in- 
clude a childrén’s parade to be fol- 
lowed by simple games, story telling, 
and an appropriate lunch. 

The make-up of the parade and the 
order of its divisions is suggested as 
follows. It can be changed to fit cir- 
cumstances. 

1. A few mothers or young women 


wearing red, white, and blue sashes 
or large rosettes. 
2. Band of drums, etc. (Children). 


3. One boy scout and one girl scout 
or campfire girl, in uniform, each car- 
rying a large American flag. 


4. Escort to the flags to consist of 
one captain and as many uniformed 
boy and girl scouts as are available. 

5. Boy dressed as Uncle Sam. Girl 
dressed as Miss Columbia. Girl dressed 
as an Indian and a boy dressed as sol- 
dier or Sailor. 


6. Red Cross nurse leading group of 
children dressed in native costumes 
of as many nations as possible. 

7. Children on tricycles or veloci- 
pedes. (Must be old enough to ride 
a whole block without having to stop 
to rest and thus block the parade.) 
All to carry American flags. 

8. Floats. 


9. File of boy scouts, bear cubs, or 
older boys to protect tail end of pa- 
rade. 


Balance of Program.—Simple games 
in which all of the children can take 
part and contests for simple prizes. 
Story telling by mothers, teachers, or 
young women. New short stories and 
those that tell what Independence 
Day means are best. Lunch should 
be served after the games and the 
Story telling follow the lunch. 


For the float the children can use 
their express wagons, carts, kiddie 
cars, velocipedes, tricycles, and other 
large wheeled toys. The steering bars 
or handles must be securely fastened 
so that the things can be pulled by a 
rope and will travel in straight lines 
and not zig zag all over the road. 


Children will take a very lively 
competitive interest in decorating 
their floats. If one child has not 
enough to fix the float, two or more 
children can “own” it, 


Mothers should work patiently 
with their children to help them 
think up novel floats but should care- 

_fully avoid outright dictation of ideas, 

Sample floats are: 

1, Navy Float.—Cover express 
wagon with boards securely fastened, 
spread old sheet or the like over 
boards and make it look like a boat of 
red, white, and blue or small flags. 
Have American flags at mast heads. 
Airplanes or toy balloons can be ad- 
justed by upright sticks or suspended 
from a canopy to hang over float. 
Sailor dolls or tin sailors or marines 
(not soldiers) can be fastened on 
float. The child or children who pull 
this float should be dressed in naval 
uniforms. 


2. Army Float.—Built in same gen- 
eral way as Navy float except that 
all toys and figures used on it should 
pertain to the Army. 

Dolls or toy animals can be utilized 
in many ways. Small floats can be 
made equally attractive. Two or even 
four small children, in costumes, can 
be safely placed in a good sized ex- 
press wagon and can represent any 
one of a number of things. Have 
singing if possible. 

Quite aside from the fun the chil- 
dren will derive from such an Inde- 
pendence Day celebration, all their 
own, there is a distinct educational 
feature to such a program. 


What Infant Wellfare Work Means 


HEN you whose names are on the 

list to receive the free publica- 
tions of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., get the recent bul- 
letin “Infant Weifare Work in Eu- 
rope”, 


do not cast it aside with the 


thought that European work is not 
interesting to you. 

Read it; at least, 
to learn what we 


read enough of it 
should have in this 
country and what we are going to 
have as soon as we women under- 
stand the power of the vote which is 
ours for good or otherwise. 

You will learn of how, in 
medical supervision has been 
before the coming of children, 
tests being made, work made easier, 
and midwives trained. In Austria 
women are entitled to maternity ben- 
efits by insurance. This includes the 
supervision of a doctor, the care of a 
midwife, free medicine and, where it 
has been considered well for the care 
of mother or child, cash benefit. In 
France the amounts appropriated for 
day nurseries and maternity hospitals 
have increased every year during war 


Italy, 
given 
urine 


poorer countries have done even dur- 
ing the war we can do in peace days. 
Realizing the need of it we can help 
by vote or voice to achieve it for all 
America in general and our own 
community in particular. We can well 
follow their plan of work which has 
proved wise. They have made ar- 
rangements for: 


1. The local instruction and super- 

vision of midwives, 

2. A clinic for expectant mothers. 

3. The home visiting of expectant 
mothers. 

4. A maternity hospital or beds at a 
hospital in which complicated cases 
.of pregnancy can receive treatment. 

5. Such assistance as may be need- 
ed to insure the mother’s having 
skilled and prompt attendance during 
confinement at home. 

















WHO WOULDN’T BE A FARMER? 


The beautiful farm home of John Yarborough, 


as well as the practical. 
of love and happiness. 


as well as peace times. Even Germany 
considers it worth while to assure the 
poorest woman in the farthest rural 
section as wise treatment for herself 
and child as is possible for the wealth- 
iest woman with available physicians. 
Mothers are advised before and after 
confinement, money being provided 
where required, children helped to 
good habits by teaching the mother 
and making it possible for her to live 
up to standards through instruction, 
day nurseries, or grants, a England 
midwives are trained, help for moth- 
ers and children is ‘extended to in- 
clude such things as furnishing do- 
mestic help and maintaining older 
children away from home during the 
time necessary for mothers to have 
rest and quiet. Through its grants 
the Government is able to insist on 
fresh air and great cleanliness. 


What Europe Has Done 


Waar England and Wales, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and _ other 


Enoree, S. C., who believes in the beautiful 


A well-kept home means contented children in an atmosphere 


6. The confinement of women suf- 
fering from any condition involving 
danger to the mother or infant, at a 
hospital. 

7. The treatment in a hospital of 
complications arising after parturi- 
tion, whether in the mother or in the 
infant. 


8. The provision of systematic ad- 
vice and treatment for infants at a 
baby clinic or infant dispensary. 

9. The continuance of these clinics 
and dispensaries, so as to be available 
for children up to the age when they 
are entered on a school register. 

10. The systematic home visitation 
of infants and of children not on a 
school register as above defined. 


To Make and Use Pectin 


“CVE fruit is getting so ripe that I 
think we had better do it up at 


once,” said Mrs. Jones to Mrs. Mc- 





OUR PATTERN 


3159—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
and 8 years. 
yards of 27-inch material will be re- 
quired. 

3646—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
8, and 10 years. 
quires 3% yards of 27-inch material. 


2, 4, 6, 
For a 6-year size 3% 


4, 6, 
An 8-year size re- 
3628—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fil! orders, 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 


DEPARTMENT 


and 12 


years. A 10-year size re- 
quires 4% yards of 27-inch material 
with bolero; without bolero 3% 


yards will be required. 


3627—Girl’s One Piece Dress.—Cut 
sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A 12- 
year size requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


Ten days 











Bride. “Do you not want to bring 
yours over and do it tomorrow if it 
does not rain?” 

“Yes, 


rains?”’ 


indeed, but why the ‘if it 


was the answer. 


“Because we want some of the 
water to evaporate from the fruit 
juices, especially if we make jelly and 
it takes dry air to absorb the vapor.’ 


“Oh, yes and I especially want to 
make jelly.” 


“Be sure to have fruit that is a lit- 
tle underripe then”, called Mrs. Jones 
as she started for home. 


Early the next morning Mrs. Mc- 
Bride arrived with baskets of ripe 
blackberries and plums. “These will 
make fine flavored jelly” she re- 
marked with satisfaction. 


“Fine flavored, perhaps”, declared 
Mrs. Jones “but too ripe. They are 


lacking in both acid and pectin. Sup- 
pose you make jam?” 

“How?” ejaculated Mrs. McBride 
inelegantly. 


“Mrs. Jones mistook the exclama- 
tion for a question and said “Why, 
you clean the berries, weigh or meas- 
ure them, mash some or else add a 
little water, boil, and stir them gently, 
add three-fourths as much sugar as 
fruit by weight or measure and sim- 
mer until it is thick enough to drop 
from the spoon in lumps. Be careful 
not to cook the blackberry jam too 
long or it will be seedy. The plums I 
would prick to keep whole. Some 
people put jams in glasses but I like 
sealed jars for, in spite of all we can 
do in our open houses, mice and rainy 
spells—why, what is the matter?” she 
said catching sight of Mrs. McBride’s 
disappointed face. 

“But I want jelly, not jam. I’ve 
sold the jelly. I forgot that fruit jells 
best when not too ripe. Can’t we boil 
it down?” 


“That’s not jelly; that’s thick syrup 
and I’m afraid your customer would 
never buy any more. But we can ex- 
tract some pectin from those or- 
anges John brought home and use it 
to stiffen the juice.” 

“How?” declared Mrs. McBride 
again pleased but incredulous. 

“Get that sharp steel kitchen knife; 
cut or scrape off the yellow part of 
the rind from the peel then put all 
the white of the rind in this dish. Put 
it through the food chopper, weigh it. 
In the meantime I will crush part of 
the blackberries and the plums, and 
put each on to boil in a vessel that 
will not more than quarter fill.” 


“Why not put all on in two vessels 
and do it once?” 

“Because a large quantity comes to 
boil slowly and there is loss of both 
color and pectin. Besides you gain 
little time.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. McBride was re- 
moving the white rind. When she 
chopped and weighed it there was a 
pound; to this she added 2 pounds 
water and 4 tablespoons lemon juice 
and let them stand 15 minutes. Then 
she added 2 pounds more of water, 
boiled it 10 minutes and set it aside 
to stand over night. 

The fruit meanwhile had started to 
boil and was set back to simmer. As 
soon as the fruit was broken down it 
was poured in cheesecloth bags and 
squeezed a little to hasten the pro- 
cess. The juice was then put in flan- 
nel bags to drip over night. That was 
all to do that day. 

Next morning they boiled the or- 
ange skin material 10 minutes, let it 
cool, pressed it to remove the pectin 
and poured it in a double cheesecloth 
bag to drain. 


The fruit juice was measured next. 
To a pint of juice was added a pint 
of pectin. These were boiled 5 min- 
utes. A pint of dry, warm sugar was 
added and allowed to continue boiling 
slowly until the jellying point was 
reached. It was then poured immed- 
iately into hot sterilized glasses and 
set aside to cool before being covered 
with hot paraffin. 

“Mother, how did you know when 
jellying point had been reached?” 
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asked Mrs. McBride’s daughter who 
had just come in. 

“There are three tests, daughter. 
The best is to have a candy thermom- 
eter and boil it until it registers 221 
degrees Fahrenheit. Next best is to 
pour the syrup from the side of a 
clean spoon; if two drops break at the 
same time from the side of the spoon, 
it is likely to be done. Another is to 
put a little on a cold plate and draw a 
path through it. If the path stays 
iene it is ready.” 

“IT must wash my jelly bags” con- 
tinued Mrs. McBride addressing Mrs. 
Jones. “Shall I put the pulp in the 
bucket of pig feed? ™ 

“Goodness, no,” declared Mrs. 
Jones, “put it through this potato 
dicer, add three-fourths as much su- 

gar, boil it up, put it in jars and get a 
delicious marmalade.” 

While it was cooking Mrs. Jones 
put the rest of the pectin in a clean 
fruit jar, processed it 15 minutes and 
set it aside for future use. 

“Now” declared Mrs. McBride, 
when all was cleaned up and she was 
ready to go home, “I am not coming 
here ‘tomorrow, so tell me how to make 
more jelly with no added pectin.” 

“Have 3 pounds ripe fruit and 1 
pound underripe. Crush and boil 15 
minutes. Strain the juice through a 
flannel bag. Add the correct amount 
of sugar. Boil the juice 5 minutes, 
add the sugar, stir and then let boil 
until it jellies. This will be in from 5 
to 12 minutes, doubtless above seven.” 

“How much sugar shall I use?” 

“Test it this way. Put a tablespoon 
of grain alcohol—cheap denatured al- 
cohol will do—in a glass, add the 
same amount of cooked, cooled fruit 
juice. The pectin lumps right up. If 
half the mass is lump, use half as 
much sugar as juice; if three-fourths, 
use that amount; if less than one- 
half, add orange pectin.” 

“Why use the alcohol test?” 

“To save tears and sugar”, declared 
the capable woman. 


Clothes for City Shopping 


EVveRy woman needs things beyond 
the village store stock now and 
then and must make a trip to the city 
to get them. 

Thus far the season has found 
nothing to take the place of the tail- 
ored dress suit for her to wear. The 
tailored skirt with white voile, organ- 
die, or silk-waist is always good 
form. Navy blue serge capes are used, 
being cut long and trimmed with 
fringe or military braid. Capes are 
really more convenient than the coat 
or tailor suit and also are useful for 
country driving. 


If the distance into the city is far, 
do not try to wear light dresses that 
are easily wrinkled and soiled. Navy 
blue taffeta silk makes a nice morn- 
ing shopping dress when it is plainly 
made and self trimmed. Younger 
women like sport clothes of linens or 
beach cloth and coat of contrasting 
color. Plaid wool goods plaited into 
a well-fitting skirt and worn with a 
solid coat of the predominating shade 
makes a combination that is coming 
more and more into use. Jersey is 
used for some of these two color 
suits. Crepe de chine sport dresses in 
dark shades are suitable for shopping 
because the material is easily cleaned. 


Do not forget the importance of 
dress. It influences you as well as 
the clerk in the store. A well-dressed 
woman commands more respect and 
attention than a slouchy one. If you 
feel that you look well, you can really 
enjoy your trip shopping, otherwise 
you will want to get back into seclu- 
sion as quickly as possible. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


Sing With the Children 


HE songless condition of the mod- 

ern household is a nat!>nal men- 
ace and should be remedied without 
delay if we want to do what we can 
to bring back to the world some of 
the old grace and charm and peace of 
the days that are gone, 


If every mother and father would 
resolve to spend ten minutes a day 
singing with and to their children, 
preferably the songs of their own 
childhood, I venture to predict that in 
a few years there would be a marked 
change in the too often insolent, mod- 








ern attitude of many children to- 
wards their elders, and that we 
should not hear so much as we now 
do of the bad manners of young peo- 
ple. Music still has charms, and a 
mother’s music is a charm which 
ought to surround a child’s life from 
babyhood, be a delightful and living 
memory in later years, and an inspir- 
ation to do likewise, when the time 
comes, for the new generation. 
Parents will find the following 
books helpful: Songs for the Little 
Child, by Clara Bell Baker and Caro- 
line Kohlsaat, published by the 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Little Songs of Long Ago, har- 
monized by Moffatt, published by D. 
McKay, Phila., Pa.; Folk Songs and 
Other Songs for Children, edited by 
. B. Radcliffe-Whitehead, published 
by Oliver Ditson, Boston, Mass.; 
Songs the Whole World Sings, se- 
lected by A. E. Wier, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; Ballads 
the Whole World Sings, selected by 
A. E. Weir, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York; The Child’s Own 
Music Book, selected by A. E. Weir, 
published by World Syndicate Co., 
New York.—Kindergarten Series. 


Questions and Answers 


OW can I take a wine stain from 

the front of a blue silk dress?” 
The pouring of boiling water or milk, 
or the sulphur method would do for 
white but I fear the cure would be 
worse than the disease on blue silk. 
I suggest that you send the dress to a 
good professional cleaner or else add 
to the dress one of the fashionable 
apron fronts weighted down with a 
few black beads. 


* * * 


A book that teachers use for sing- 
ing in the lower grades is asked. I 
am told that the C-G song books are 
used in several states. The music is 
simple and good and the words are 
especially appropriate for country or 
small town children, being about or- 
chards, flowers, dogs, and skies. This 
series of. five can be obtained from 
the Churchill-Grindell Co. for 35 
cents each. They are worth a place 


in the home. 
* x * 


“Where can we procure suggestions 
for plans of small, inexpensive 
houses?” , The following all contain 
excellent ideas for house plans: 
Journal Bungalows—50 cents, Journal 
Houses—-50 cents, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, Penn.; Model Farm 
Houses, Extension Bulletin No. 52, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Honor Bilt Modern Homes, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Iil.; Ready 
Cut Houses, Montgomery Ward and 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Gordon Van Tine 
Homes, Gordon-Van Tine Co., Daven- 
port, lowa.; Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 12111 Perdido 
Bldg., New Orleans, La.; The South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

* * * 

“My little girl has such a high, un- 
pleasant voice. I can hear her above all 
others when she is playing.” When 
you hear her, call her in, using a low 
tone yourself, and explain how un- 
pleasant and unnecessary it is to 
shout. Raise your own voice to let 
her see the disagreeable effect. Then 
ask her to speak to you in a properly 
lowered voice and let her go out 
again. It will require much patience 
and tact but perseverance will pay. 
Be careful to use only well-modulated 
tones yourself and do not correct her 
*before others. 


Two Mistakes 


I WISH to tell you of a mistake made 
by a wise and cultured woman who 
has brought up a large family of girls 
and boys. When asked what change, 
if any, she would make if she had to 
do it again, she replied, “I would 
praise more and scold less.” Not 
praising the children for tasks well 
done is a mistake made by many 
mothers. MRS. C. M. WALTRIP. 
“Se. 


One of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was, when we first married, 
moving into the house with the old 
folks. Allowing us to do so was, also, 
a mistake on their part. I believe 
this is one of the commonest mis- 
takes made by young married people. 
“God never intended for the heads of 
two families to live under the same 
roof,” MRS. JONES. 















































































Me-o-my, 
how you'll take to \ 
a pipe—and P.A.! ‘ 


Before you’re a day older you want to 
let the idea slip under your hat that this 
is the open season to start something with 
a joy’us jimmy pipe—and Prince Albert! 





Because, a pipe packed with P. A. sat- 
isfies a man as he was never satisfied 
before—and keeps him satisfied! Why— 
P. A.’s flavor and fragrance and coolness 
and its freedom from bite and parch (cut 
out by our exclusive patented process) 
are a revelation to the man who never 
could get acquainted with a pipe! 


Ever roll up a cigarette with Prince 
Albert? Man, man—but you’ve got a 
party coming your way! Talk about a 


cigarette smoke; we tell you it’s a peach! 
P. I 
Spee deat sail be tone, "od, baty 


und tin humidors and in the pound atal 
vlese humidor with 7 ten, 


PRINCE 








the 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO natio nal 
ht 1921 x4 
R. 1 Hesnolds Tobacse C4, rs 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 











Seranain 
‘choos tert Metal Shingles 
cost less; ogtent three ordinary roofs. No painti 
orrep ae ee 





Samples & 
Roofing Book 











Factory 


GUARANTEED 
The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


Hand sewed, ~ 
First Grade. ae ay 
The factory . 
price—direct of 
to you at only “eg 
It is made of the best waterproof : 
mahogany calf leather. Guaran= 
teed to give the best wear, 
your name and size you wish 
we will send you these Army Offie 
cer shees. If these shoes are nos 
just as we say, send them back, < 
You don’t lose a cent. E, 

If you are sending money orde# 9 
or check do not include cstanie > 
Pay only for shoes. We pay poste ~ 
age, 

U. S. National Munson 

Army Shoe Co., Inc. be? 

Dept. 405, Westfield, Mass, ~ 


OFFICERS 
HOE 


Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


Corolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward, 
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profits of your labor. 


market today. 
Send for “ 


ing and tree-planting. 





Put YOUR Waste Acres on 
the Right Side of the Ledger 


AKE an “account of stock” of your land. See 
how much of it is in debt to you—idle, cropless 
acres cutting down your income and reducing the 
Clear this land of stumps. 
Turn your idle acreage into product-bearing fields 
adding dollars to your yearly income, 
Clear land by the modern means—use 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


Experiments and actual operations in all sections 
of the country have proved the true economy of 
Du Pont Red Cross Dynamite. 
saving of 50% in time and labor has resulted by 
using the easier and quicker dynamite method. 

The constant supervision under which Du Pont 
Red Cross Dynamite is manufactured makes it the 
most efficient and most uniform powder on the 


In some cases a 


Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives”— 
telling how to use dynamite for land-clearing, ditch- 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
































































Home-Seekers, Investors, 
ATTENTION! 


At a time when a dollar again has 

“the dollar of our daddies’’, and when, at rock- 

bottom prices, land is the most stable and certain 

of fh py the opportunity is yours to take 
co of 


91 Tracts of Agricultural Land 


Ranging in Size From 6 to 200 Acres 
and varying in character to suit every individual 
requirement, 
TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE 
PREMISES IN BRUNSWICK COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, ON 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1921 


This sale is made directly by order of 
Court for the settlement of the estate 
of W. W. Tally, deceased, and with- 
out the intervention of any land com- 
pany or sales agent. 
The property is well watered and wooded. It em- 
wy about 7;000 acres, and is situated on the 
A. L. Railway, and on the National Highway 
ie Quebec to Miami, about 35 miles from Peters- 
burg, Va., 18 miles from Blackstone, Va., 15 miles 
from Lawrenceville, Va., and 30 miles from South 
Hill, Va. The native crops are tobacco, dark and 
—. corn, grain, grass, and peanuts; all which 
© perfection. best markets in 
Virginia are within an hours ride by automobile. 
8. A runs through the proper‘y, with 
three stations accessible by improved roads in 
the immediate vicinity. 
The chance for which you have perhaps waited to 
spend your money to advantage in quest of a home 
or investment is at hand. 
TERMS ARE VERY EASY 
For a descriptive pamphlet, plat, and any other 
— information, address either of the under- 
gned. 
CHARLES T. LASSITER, Special Commissioner, 
Petersburg, Va. 
M. R. PETERSON, Special Commissioner, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
N. TURNBULL, Special Commissioner, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 






























Tobacco Barn Furnaces 


Are you prepared to properly cure your tobac- 
co? The DIXIE Tobacco Barn Furnace will 
make you money in a better cure. Write for 
description and prices. 


. HINER SPECIALTY & MFG. CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 






















guarante 


Write for Catalog 


Big Clearance Sale 


Matchless prices on 
guaranteed items for home, 
and shop. 


Perfection 
Oil Stoves 


This is the genuine 
New Perfection Blue 
Flame Oil Stove—th 
one advertised In many 
magazines by Standard 
0. 


hundreds of 
farm, 








$22. 90 
il Co, Furnished = 


2, 3, or 4-burner. 8-burner 
Burner, top sia Tx Inches, 


Asphalt & Metal Roofing 


A popular roofing in the South. Suit- 
able for residences, garages, barns, 
. Makes a most satisfactory 
roof at lowest cost and upkeep. Each 





roll con 8 square feet, with 
nails and cement, ready to put on. 
Guaranteed. 


{-Pty—Weight 35-1. 

2-Ply—Weight 45-tb 

3- Piy—Weight 55-1. + $2. 
Write for Prices Metal Roofing 


Auto Supplies 


Cut your repair bills 








for Fords and Access- 
ories for all cars. 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Branch Cterees Raleigh, noay Mount, Spring 
ope, Wilson, N. C. 

















THIS CANNER 


Complete with all tools 
for operation $6.25. 
Works glass jars or 
tin cans, burns wood, 
daily capacity 300 ta 
600 cans Free descrip- 
tive matter. 


Farm Canner Mfg. Co 
Meridian, Miss. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
“s the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People's Department” The Progressive Farmer 








Boys and Girls Make Interesting 
Germination Tests 
DE4" Boys and Girls:— 


You will remember that we offered 
some prizes in our April 23 issue for the 
best letters telling the differences be- 
tween plants that sprout with one seed- 
leaf and others that sprout with two 
seed-leaves. We got a lot of letters, and 
some of our boys and girls have made 
germination tests, and sent in interesting 
reports of their experience, and records 
of their results, I like this and am al- 
ways pleased when I hear of a boy or 
girl who experiments and makes tests, 
and makes an effort to learn something 
first-hand. One boy made a tray 3 inches 
deep, 18 inches wide, and 24 inches long. 
He made one end of it by putting in a 
3 by 18-inch piece of glass, and planted 
corn, oats, Sudan grass, cotton, cowpeas, 
and watermelon seeds. Some seed of 
each kind were placed next to the glass 
so that he could watch the sprouting or 
germination process both day and night, 
if he so desired. This was fine and just 
the kind of original work that shows 
what there is in a boy or girl, and better 
still, brings it out and lets it grow. One 
boy made a photograph of some germi- 
nated cotton and corn seeds. 

Two very good letters had neither 
name nor address of the senders, and of 
course I have no way of finding out who 
wrote them or where they live, and was 
unable to send them a prize. 

Leon Mathis, of Tiflersville, Miss., 
sent in a report of an interesting experi- 
ment he made. If he goes to the agri- 
cultural college of his state, as I hope he 
will do, he may some day be a famed ex- 
perimenter, I wish I could tell you of 
other interesting things I found in this 
big pile of letters. 

Most of the boys and girls who entered 
this contest overlooked one important 
part of it—the main thing I wanted you 
to do was to tell me the differences be- 
tween one-seed-leaf and two-seed-leaf 
plants. Many of you told me about these 
two kinds of plants, but did not point 
out how they differ. 

These are the differences I wanted you 
to tell me: 

1, One-seed-leaf plants sprout 
one initial leaf; two-seed-leaf 
with two initial leaves. 

2. One-seed-leaf plants grow from the 
inside outward; two-seed-leaf plants 
grow by addition to the outside—just 
under the bark. 

3. One-seed-leaf plants have no dis- 
tinct bark or similar covering ; two-seed- 
leaf plants have a distinct bark and it 
will easily separate from the trunk or 
stem, 

4. One-seed-leaf plants have no tap- 
root, but two-seed-leaf plants do have 
an axial or taproot. 

5. One-seed-leaf plants have parallel- 
veined leaves; two-seed-leaf plants net- 
ted-veined leaves. 

Apply this test to plants you know well 
and see how it works. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Plants Differ Widely 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

ARM plants are divided into two dis- 

tinct groups; one-seed-leaf and two- 
seed-leaf plants. The seed of the plants 
having two-seed-leaves are easily divided 
into two parts. 

When germinating the seed of the one- 
seed-leaf plants is left in the ground, and 
the root and leaf sprouts emerge from 
the seed about the same time. The 
stéms of one-seed-leaf plants are rather 
hard on the outside, while the inside is 
softer and pithy, or hollow. The stems 
are divided into two distinct sections or 
joints, and where these joints meet the 
stem is hard and solid. There are de- 
pressions running from one end to the 
other of the joints of many one-seed- 
leaf plants. These furrows. are on alter- 
nate sides of adjacent joints. All the 
plants of this class are fibrous-rooted 
and none have taproots or nitrogen nod- 


with 
plants 


ules. The leaves are usually long and 
slender, have rather sharp édges, and 
have but one large vein, which runs 


through the center “of the leaf from end 
to end. The leaf stem or sheaf fits close 
up around the stalk, and is fastened en- 
tirely around the stalk at the joints. 
The root stem develops before the 
leaf stem in two-seed-leaf plants, and 
in many of them the seed is pushed 





above the ground as germination takes 
place. The stems in some are hard and 
woody, but most of them have more 
tender stems. The joints are not so dis- 
tinct as in one-seed-leaf plants, and are 
shorter, except in the vining class, They 
are branchy, while some, as beets, have 
no stems except leaf stems, until allowed 
to make seed. They are both tap and 
fibrous-rooted, although not so fine and 
fibrous as those of the other class, and 
some, as the pea family, have nitrogen 
nodules. Many fibrous-rooted plants of 
the two-seed-leaf kind have much 
longer roots than those of the other 
class. The leaves are usually short and 
wide, and some have smooth edges, while 
others are pointed and rough. The 
leaves have a large vein through the 
center and other large ones, which 
sometimes lead from where the leaf and 
stem join. CARMEN WALTON. 
Willis, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—Carmen has made 
some valuable observations—or has she 
got the information from a botany? We 
hope all our young people will study 
this letter, understand it, and then ex- 
amine a lot of different kinds of plants 
and verify Carmen’s statements. 


A Close Observer and Student 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

LANTS are divided into two classes, 

monocotyledonous, or one-seed-leaf, 
and dicotyledonous, or two-seed-leaf 
plants. 

An example of the one-seed-leaf plant 
is corn, and an example of the two-seed- 
leaf plant is the peanut. When a one- 
seed-leaf seed sprouts there is only one 
leaf. This leaf gets its food from the 
whole seed. 

When a two-seed-leaf plant sprouts, 
two leaves appear. The seed splits in 
half and becomes the two first leaves. 

The sap of a one-seed-leaf plant goes 
up through the center of the stem, which 
is composed of pith, while the sap of the 
two-seed-leaf plant goes up through the 
cambium layer, which lies just under 
the bark, 


The veins in a one-seed-leaf run paral- 
lel, while those in the two-seed-leaf 
branch out from a main vein and are 
netlike. The covering of the one-seed- 
leaf stem is h:z urd, while that of the two- 
seed-leaf stem is thin and will peel off 
easily. ROWLAND BURGESS, JR. 

Editor’s Note—This boy has shown 
that he is a close observer. One of the 
great bencfits that we derive from the 
study of natural science is the power to 
see, compare, discriminate, and classify. 
All plants that belong to a genus have 
characteristics in common, yet differ- 
ences separate them into species and fur- 
ther, differences into varieties. 


Will Soon Be a Poultry Expert 


| AM going to tell you about my club 
work, Last year I joim€d the poultry 
club. Mother let me use her pen of 10 
Black Spanish hens. From that pen I 
put $12 in Coffeeville, Bank. 


{ raised a pen of eight chickens of my 
own; and gold some. I did all of my 
sewing, which was one cap and apron 
(uniform), twc cup towels, and two pot- 
lifters. When I carried my sewing and 
one pullet and one cockerel to the fair, 
I got first prize on them. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton had me to send them to Jackson 
State Fair, where I got second prize, 
This year I have a pen of eight hens of 
my own, which I am very proud of. 

I have 37 little Black Spanish chicks 
that I am going to keep, and 13 little 
Rhode Island chicks that I am going to 
sell. I have $17 in Coffeeville Bank 
which I saved from my chickens since 
March, 1920, 


I am going to give a hen party next 
first Saturday, so our club girls can get 
up enough money to send one of our 
club girls to the short course at Oakland, 
Miss. The one who has the best work 
at our next -neeting will get to go to the 
short course, 

I am a subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer. I like to read it. I live on a 
large farm where we have chickens, reg- 
istered hogs, cows, horses, and Angora 
goats. ; 

LEORA ANN SIMPSON (Age 11). 

Editor’s Note.-—This 11-year-old’ lassie 
writes as if she knows quite a lot about 
poultry and is also an expert with i! 
needle. I feel sure that she is very, very 
useful person about the home. 
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Saturday, July 2, 1921 


Each Initial, 


Farmers Exchange ff 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Number or Amount Counts as a Word 











LIVESTOCK 


“BERKSHIRES ae 
~Peterst urg, Va. 












Large Berkshires res. Stone Gate Farm, 
Berksh ig Type. a W. Graves, American 
National LB nk Richmond, 
Larre Type “Registered Berkshires— Big ~ bor . pro- 
train Pigs not related. Prices reasonable, 





n guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange , Va. 


ois ~~ DUROC- JERSEYS 


y ses At “5e 
i, 








per pound. J. W. Me- 
Pi; = Best biood. Registered Duroce. 
Chureh Road, 











~~ Rex istered Duroc-Jersey is — Che lera immune, 
hem a 10 to 16 weeks of “2 to $15. Oak Grove 


stock Farm, Camden, N. C., | on the Norfolk Southern, 


ESSEX 
i) Raguneres Essex Pigs. 














Ben Murphy, Sanders- 


Extra eR 





Fi ered Es $12.50 up. Also 
service a4 Be yreeding Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. EB. A. Aldridge, Ran dleman, N.C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


~ Hampshire Pigs. Don M« Leod, Re 
For 8 Sale—Purebred Hampshire Pigs 
Dill Bros., Springwood, 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Salc—Big Tyre © Poland-China Pigs— 3 months 
cid 10 and $12. George Lindler, Lexington, 8S. C., 
Rot 


ex Pi 











wland, N. © 
—Ready July lst. 











Sows and Gilts— 


3ig pe Poland-China Mature $ 
J. B. Douthit, 


Pred to prize-winning son of Liberator, 
Jr., Pendleton, 8. C. 


For Sale—Purebred Big Type Spotted Poland |-China 


















bre 1 sows, $25 35, $50 each. S. W. Woodley, Pro- 
prietor Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, 
N. C 2 

Brood Sc —500 to 600 ) Ibs., sb, $100, 
bred gilts, '300 hs., $65; pigs, . either sex, 
Everything registered. Satis guaranteed. Old 























De minion Ste ck F Jor a. 
——s nities 
Ewerg reen Stock and Poultry Farm, R mute 
well, Attention—I offer for 
] 1a hogs, shoats and pigs 
T 3 » We 
Cl Day —Real Tp 
I old, #10; _bred 
Piss to a 
t 1 y 
d should 
nm I r’s name 
i [ will 
J. B 13 Agne 
An ( dited Herd for § Both 
3; b 5 anes. Write f list of 
1920 w ing sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 
ered | Heret rd Bull—4 years old 
kory, N. C 





-HOL STEINS 
ull Calves—All as 
smith, Barber, Va. 


Holste 
er I . RE. L 


-—High-gr: 


tein B 








2-yer ld heifer 
th sexes, Broa 





red, al ages, 
ne, V 





To Make Room in arn. We Have for Sale—A fe 
fine, high-grade, registered H isteins : tuberculin tent 
ed A. K. XK ritseliz, South Boston, Va. 

Re tered Holsteins—Accredited her L Bulls” out 
heavy producing « ams. > w ready for light service 
P 1 reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. 

a, 


Samuels, Orar 








JERSEYS 
. Regi 1 ste re u 
Wadesb 
rulls—2 months to 2 
duction, Price 


Fine, I Fresh 
J. H. Covington, 

Registered J 
Tred for heay 
Ev ereen Farms 


Jersey Cow for Sale Cheap. 
» de 


+ old, 
attractive. 





butter pri 
Rice, Va. 




















One Hig gh-grade Jer ey Heifer, 15 months old + bred 
1 Hoistets heifer calf, 3 weeks old; 1 gra ac € 
heifer calf, ,4 months old; 1 choice grade Jet “y eda 
2 weeks ok Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
GOATS 
“100 Goats for Sale. W. B. Hargett & Son, Comfort, 
North Carolina. 
HORSES 
_Notice—For Sale—Good, All-round Farm Horse 
a e Particulars, write W. A. Holt, Mebane, N. C 
+ SHEEP ‘ 
‘shropshire Rams. Donald Green, 2, Oakland, Illinois. 















Best Breeding Rams and Ram Lambs—Write for 
ph to-ar d prices. — ». i. Elliott, Ashland, N. C 
RS _Two OR MORE | BREEDS 
e, Fresh Milk Cows—$60 each 30 Head 
y ed A 13 rebred Hereford bulls 
Ff 3 Hampshire boars. W S$ 
I oydton, 








DOGS 
R ered Collie Pups— Beautifully marked. H. R 
B t, Lebanon, Tenn 
M r or Pups Cheap. ( H 







ind White 








( V 
P With 7 
r i, reg 
= ( 
r 4 1 Setter Pups for § 
1 »” A 
Mt Rout bb ; G FB. She Annay 
m 1. “Mal 
Check h order 








ill drive 
° Beautiful, 
Burkeville,” Va. Va 


~ POULTRY*AND EGGS 





eee 


















ANCONAS 
4 Sher incona s— Apri 1h “hatched cockerels, $1. 
e LEGHORNS 
i | White Leghorns— 265-300-egg strain. Cock- 
Is, “pullet s. W. L. Caudle, Climax, N. C. 
Choice S. C. White i; Oe April hatched cock 
e 


erels, $1 
Alberta, Va. 


ach; old hens, $1 Mrs. Porter liaskins, 


a. 














Vigorous, Strong Hatched Raby Chicks—S. C. White 
echorns (Young’s strain). Thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week. Prepaid, $11 per 100, or l2c each, 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Free catalog 
tells everything. Tenth year. Carl Gilliland, Siler 
City, N. C 
ORPINGTONS 


y Hatched Golden Buff Orpingtons—P —Pullets Yo 
cockerels, $1.50 each, Alvas Powell, Warsaw, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
in, Bred-to-lay Barred ~ Rocks—Pullet ts, 








Parks Strain, 
$2, cockere Is, $3 and $4. Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Cree 
moor, N. 





» Rocks— 
eo live delivery. 





y Chicks—Purebred Barred P 
ming July 1, $13 per 100. Guarant 
Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. C. 








Cabbage and Collard Plants—For fall and winter 
Karly and late varieties. \ 300, T5c; 500, 
$1. 28 1, 000, $2. Fine plants; well pac! ked ; _ postage 
prep paid. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va 


CELERY 


Celery: Plants—June-August. 
sonville, N. C. 








Celery Gardens, Gib- 


CHUFAS 
“‘Seed Chufas’’—$3 per bushel. Blue Springs Farm, 
Florala, Ala 








CL OVER 


Bur Clover—Thoroug shiy | inoculated, scr 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c ib No t 
than 50 IDs. a lua r le printed instruc tions. 
4ink, Abbeville, 








“Re ot. S 





PEAS 


For Sale—600 0 Bushels Peas— Iron, 
ed. F, F. Brooks & Scn, Kinston, N. 


PECANS 
Bred-up Budded 








., Brabhams, Mix- 











Extra Choice and Grafted Paper- 





shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. argest pecan nur- 
sery in the world, Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 

POTATOES 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


For Sale—Rose Comb Red Hlens—One year old and 
purebred, $1.75 each. Write to Miss Sallie Davidson, 
Statesville, N. C., Route 3. 


WYANDOTTES 


Fishel White Wyandotte Eeus—For hatching. 
Creek Farm, Durham N,, 


~~ White Feanioie Ceakensia and Roosters—Fishel 
strain. Prices right. H. O. Hayworth, High Point, 











Sandy 















































Leading Fotate Plants— $1. 25 1,000. Floyd Arndt, 


Claremont, N. 

Potato Plants ie 75 1,000; 5,000, $8. 

Farm, Birmin gham, Ala. 
t 3 yielding potato for late a » planting; 
§ Setc chell, Spring Grove, 
cout Mountain Irish Potatoes—For_ fall 
Simpson « Sons, Oxt ord, N 

5, a 

Thomas- 





Jones Valley 









—— 
0 100 Ibs 
jenuine Lo 
crop ; $2 per bushel. 
~ Porto Rico Potato Plants— —$1 25 per 1,000; 
$1. Vine cuttings, $1.50. Clark Plant Co., 












































(13) 665 





TOMATOES 
T5c. 





Tomato Plants—500 sostpaid, Walter Parks, 


Pisgah, N. ¢ 








FRUIT TREES 


500, 000 Tr: Trees sf r Sale —Pe ach, ‘Apple, 1 
Pecan and Others—Place your order now 
livery. Agents wanted, Cor 
Concord, Ga 


_MISCELLANEOUS ~ SEEDS / AND PLANTS" 


Pear, | Plum, 
e for fall d 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 











Wanted—Soy Beans, Cowpeas,_ C otton Seed—Car- 
lots or less. Jno, P. Walters, _ LaGrange, % N. Cc 








Black Medic Ann ial . ¥el low | Melilotus, :, Bur Clove rs, 
also Dallas Grass—For pastures, hay and cover crops, 
Lambert Darling m, Ala 





c abbage, Collard, T mato, Lettuce Plants—$1 50 
1,000, postpaid. Leads ng varieties, Medlin Plant 


Farm, Fort Mill, 8. 





wr 
cant age, Collard 


Nice  Field-gr bow and Tomato 
Plants for late setti 0, T5e; ; mm, Vt 1,000, $1.75, 
10,000 expre eased, $12.50 J. Cox, Frank- 
in, Va 








Cabbage and Collard Plants—Drumhead and Dutch, 
250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, $1 
1,000. Beets and Brussels, same price. Service guar- 
anteed. Walter Parks, » Pis sgah, N. Cc, 


Plants—Late éetting. Seven varieties cabbage, 
mato and ed Grate! kind. We have them. 300, 
70c; 500, $1; 1,000 2, postpaid; quick deliv: 
de Ss Councill ¢ & Sons, Fronklin, Va. —_ 


Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants of Rvality—Quick 
delivery, moss packed. 300, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid; 5,000 expressed, $7. Satisfaction sure, 
Maple Grove Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 





to- 


































































North Carolina. ville, Ga. 
Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels and Pullets—Unex- > = ) We do not extend our general advertis: 
celled for beauty, utility and hardiness, for September me FR Ps | ad aa Blo vinate _— a antee to land adeertinamnendn. because 2 um 
Golivery, $5 and $3 oN Bo ordera now, Arthur joont Va. 7 chaser an see land ei bissselt before pe 
& allimore, enton, N. oa SE — ——— But no man is permitted to offer land fo 
PS PEA OWLS Millions of Porto Rico Potato Planis—$1.25 ver our paper unless he shows us cotistusteey nae 
1,000 ; 5.000 at $1. Prompt shipment. Clark Plant ences a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. 
w ented; Peafowls—Immediately. Box 219, Green- Co., omasville, Ga. 
ville, 8. : Pure Porto Rico d Naw ani cy Hall 1 R; lants—91.25 NORTH CAROLINA 
“Two OR MOR REEDS ,000, postprid. Prompt shipment, ediin Piant 
Tas ORE B = Farm, Fort Mill, S. ¢. Any Kind of ee Wanted. Home Seed and Land 
Chicks—Se _ up. All | kinds. Pp ostpaid, Book free. - Million ~ ant Sal Co., Dunn, N. 
Superior House, Windsor, Mo. _ Ur Mi mm 5 Rico . rato Plan ee 
1 1,009; order quick; cash with - r J.B Peach, Cotton, Tobacco, Truck, Grain Farms for 
SEEDS AND PLANTS Batten, Winokar, Ga., Route 1] Sale. Home Land Co., Dunn, N. C. 
Porto Rico Potato Plar That Grow 1,000, $1.75; , Renter—Wh = 
‘id >. 4, ; - y Pay Rent—When you can buy 5 to 
BEANS * 5. 0 lot oT 1a ah bt TOs. go . nag 0D. 50 acres good land close town Asheboro, on your own 
: b oierd, cacpage en mato plants, terms, Ideal for poultry and truck. W. FP. Lambert, 
0 lelivere . 
Soiree Wrightsville, Ga.—Bunch velvet 2. 1 7. iyesed free. eg a " pew E ty Huey’s (Coles Store, N. C. 
bushel; " Gacealaa, 90- Day, $1. 25 bushel; cash — fessone Box 2 pcan ML a 
Rico ney Hall Potato Plants—$! 1,000. * VIRGINIA 
— + "9-? ~ ca ccc zzeermees I July Ist 15t 8 lants 7 7 
BUCKWHEAT Will not rot - - , s ~ For Rent -Four 2-Horse ‘Farms. Cc. BR, Smith Co., 
iSO Bushels First Quality Japanese Buckwheat— © po.atoes set 30 vet ater th Denwile. \s 
R clean a, § hd per bu., f.o.v. Galax, F. H. Jen- klenburg Plant Co., I ineville, N For oe oC-Aane Farm— ore good dwelling houses 
incs. G . t toltongs ° 
J at) RYE and outbuildings; tobacco barns; good pack house 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS ~- ; woos ——— and strip room; fine orchard. Reasonable price and 
Abruzzi Ry cleaned, 2% bushels per baz, $7.50 good terms, U. 8. McGinnis, P. 0. Kenbridge, Va. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—500 postpaid, T5e. each. Dema reater than the supply. Rush — . 
Plant Farm, Ulah, Cc cash. J. M "Climax, N. C. (Classified ads. continued on next page) 























DEPENDABLE 
ENGINES 


1% to 25 
HORSE POWER 


designed 























As Dependable as Time 


ORTHINGTON Kerosene Engines are the best buy on the market today. 

They are priced at rock bottom figures. 
and uniformly under all loads, and on the cheapest fuels. They start easily, and 
stay started in the most severe weather. 
} For every job, from pumping water to silo filling, there is a Worthington 
Engine of just the right size and type. And you are assured that the design and 
quality of materials used are of the highest because these engines are 
and built by Worthington—a corporation whose name and 
machines are known internationally. 


Do not miss the opportunity to know all about these won- 
derful engines at such surprisingly low prices. 
the coupon to us and ask for Catalog N 


WORTHINGTON PUMP anv MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Gas Engine Works: CUDAHY, WIS., U.S. A. 
128 HOLTHOFF PLACE 


Rs 








They operate quietly, steadily 


Clip and send 
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AND 
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PUMP JACKS 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


PUREBRED POULTRY 





_FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


—_—_—— 


OTHER | STATES 





“Want to Hear From Party Having 
Give porters and lowest price 
64th St., Chippewa Falls, , Wiser onsin 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch rails vay line 
throuch the South Plains region of West Texas 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. ere you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in oan and take 
first pick. Write today for free ) 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa re Bid B 


120-Acre Equipped Frm tit Farr n—B “ae z beat stiful 


John J. Black, 











lake. Horse, cow, poultry, ct , furniture, vehicles; 
implements included if taken soon; short walk rail 
road station; close hustling town; fertile tillage; lake 
side pasture; abundance wood, timber; 58 orange, 30 

ach trees; pears, plums, tangerines, guavas, lemons, 
erries; delightfully shaded 8-room bungalow; mag- 
nificent outlook over sparkling lake; barn, 2 poultry 
houses. Owner unable to operate; $3,500 takes all; 
easy terms. See page 64 Illustrated Catalog 1,100 
bargains, free. Strout Farm Agncy, 1210 G E Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Do You Want to Be a Preacher of the Gospel—And 














at feel that it is too late to go to college? Atlanta 
heological Seminary was made for you. Tuition 
free; other charges sma!! All denominations re- 
ceived. Write President Shipman, 266 Stewart Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. en tals 

~ Wanted— Capable Gardener for “tr frock, ” Daisy , one 

ultry Farm—Liberal proposition, Robert Croom, 
Maxton, N. C. ae i 

Wanted—Young Men—To learn the barber trade. 


Best college in the South. Jobs furnished. Charlotte 
Cc. 


Barber College, Charlotte, N. 
SALESMEN - 
‘Teachers, Stu ients, and 
pleasant and profit- 
Concord, Ga. 








Summer Work for Farmers, 
Others—Sell fruit trees. Lizht, 
able. Smith Nursery, Dept. 


Cigar Factory “Wants Salesman 
ine. Previous experience unne ry, we 
complete instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co, Chat- 
am, Va. 














Acents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly menacing leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample Dackage free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Agents—Sell Zanol Soft D ‘ink <s—The greatest money 
makers ever put_on the markct. ‘our million bott! 
sold last year. Double the amount easy this year Wo ° 


are the originators. National a ivertising appearing in 
leading magazines. Write quick and see if your _ter- 
fitory is open. Act today. American Products Com- 
pany, 5015 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Farm for Sale— 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


oh... . 
BU BABY CHICKS 

N O Wwe 

Low Prices Prompt Delivery 


Best Time of Year to Buy 
Them 
Prices in Effect June [5th 


White and Brown Leghorns, ten (10) cents each; 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, and 
Black Minorcas, (14) cents each—any 


fourte 
quantity from 25 up. 
These chicks are from ra standard, heavy-laying 
flocks on free range A BiG HAT PCH EVERY 
WBPEK until September Ist. Sent safely by pre 
paid parcel post or express and FULL LIVE DE- 
LIVERY GUARANT EED. Order direct from this 
ad and save time. 











Established 1906 
LANTZ HATCHERY, Box B, 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 








TIFFIN, OHIO. 
J 








5.000 weekly, five improved varieties, at greatly 
reduced prices. A trial order will convince you 
of their superior quality. White and Brown Leg 

horns, 12c each; Barred and White Rocks and 


Rhode 


Island Reds, lic, and White Wyandottes, 
18c, postpaid. From mature breeders only. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Order now Tet me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem, Free circular. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

















“ 


pe VIRGINIA DUROC SALE — 
Sows and Gilts 


Bred to the 1920 Virginia Grand Champlon Boar, 
CURLES CHERRY KING (BRIGADIER) 187077. 


Wednesday, July 13, 1921 


At the Farm, 15 miles East of Richmond, Va., 
on good road. Buss from Murphy’s Hotel. 
Write for free booklet describing this great breed- 
ing farm, and for free Sale Catalog. 


CURLES NECK FARM, 





& B. KEELEY, Supt., RICHMOND, VA. 





MACHINERY 


For Sale—Several Tractors, Threshers, Plows, Har- 
rows, Engines, Pe Spreaders, and Farm Imple- 
ments. J. R. och, Timberlake, N. C. 


1% EP. Sabbiske Ebene engine; 8 H.P. 





Alamo en- 


gine; power feed cutter; two-ton motor truck; Inter- 
National power hay press; Martin ditcher; Acetylene 
lighting system with fixtures ; hand tank pump, J. 


W. Mcleod, Rowland, N. 


Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks sequal 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and _ catalog 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 











alina, Kansas. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Claims Collected. Fidelity Co., 818 East Broad, 


Richmond, Va. * 
Dolls—Unbreakable, Home-made Dolls 
a ot ic, $1 and $1.50; peepele anywhere, 


fT. O’Quinn, Blackshear, 


We Collect ‘Ace yunts, ian"? 
the world. Yo charges unless collected. 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, N a 


Little 
Mrs. J. 


for 4 








c Taims- ~Anywhere ‘in 
May’s Col- 














|—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S eee 4 


North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satiatactions 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 


select from. 
WRITD YOUR WANTS 


| JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, W. C. 
wine 











(__ DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICH 
POARS, and PIGS, both sexes, 
3est blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WRITE US 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 
immed 








FAIRVIEW DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR, N. ©. 
Offering half price, 30 days only, one 2-year Service 

joar, also Choice Pigs. Orion Cherry King breeding, 
from Baker, Jackson and Wellendorfs strains; best by 
test. Write your wants. Remember, all at half price, 
80 days only. 











BAGS 
Wheat Bags—-New and No. 1 second-hand bags 
and twine for sale, in large or small some. Rich- 
mond Bag Co., Inc., Richmond, 
HONEY 








te mey—Guaranteed pure and 


Honey—Choice _| 
2.75, by mail, postpaid. The Stover 


cious. 12 Ibs., $2.75, 
Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Mandelette Camera Outfit—Slightly used, half } price, 8, 
$5. Write Clinton Rogers, Gilbert, 8. 
PRINTING 
Letterheads and Envelopes of Quality—Samples Free. 
J. M. Byrd, Calypso, N. C. 


250 Envelopes or a 20; 500, $2.10, post- 
paid. Womble, Bear Creek, N. 
500 XXX Envelopes, serie ——_— $1.75; { 500 
gg) heads, printed, $1.85; delivered by parcel post. 
Times-News, Creedmoor, N. C. 


ROOFING 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
gles and 5-V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 
board, rubber roofing, slate surfaced roofing, and shin- 

le-roll. _Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 

oofing Co., Distributors, Durham, Cc, 


SHINGLES 





























BERKSHIRES 


{ BERKSHIRE SOWS FOR SALE | 











deli- 


Several Fine, Registered Berkshire 

Broow Sows, bred to. registered 

boars, Selling to reduce herd. Address 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


Durham, North Carolina. 
al 











(PINEHURST BERKSHIRES | 


10 Fall Gilts, $50. The best crop of 
March Pigs ever offered, $20 each. 
Registered, cholera immune, delivered. 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. | 














HAMPSHIRES 








Guaranteed Cypress Shingles—Made on private, Lame 
4x20, “33. 50 per 1,000. G. Otto, Georgetown, S. 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles— 18 inches 
long, $6 per square, f.o.b. cars, Apex. Sample mailed 
upon request. L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 


Heart Pine Shingles—$4.50; saps, $1.75. Heart cy- 

$5.50; prime cypress, $3.25. Car lot orders 

only. Get our prices on peanut meal, oats, hay, and 
corn; car lots also. Dan Shipp, Finleyson, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Sprayers and Spray Material—Arsenate of Lead, 
Arsenate of Calcium, and Paris Green—50c M., de- 
livered. Huske Seed Store, Fayetteville, N. 


STOVES AND RANGES 


Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and Ranges— 
When” you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a cook 
stove or range that will last a lifetime, and is fully 
guaranteed? Manufactured by Glascock Stove & Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 























TOBACCO 


espun Smoking or Chewing Tobacco—10 Ibs., 
$03 50, 20 Ihs., $4. Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, Ky. 


eg gt Postnaid—Sweet, hand-picked; chew- 








clean, 


ing, 5 > oat :75 5 chewing - smoking, $1.50; mild smok- 
ing, 25, tim Grove Farm, Martin, Tenn. Elm 
Grove is reliable.—Martin Bank, 


(PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES | 


THB KIND THB BUTCHERS WANT 


PIGS—PBoth sexes, $10 each. 2 BRED SOWS, reg. 
1 GUERNSEY BULL—Registered. 


3 FARMS for Sale, 


 E. B. Figgs, R. D., Delmar, Del. 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 
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TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued) 
MISUNDERSTOOD, PERHAPS 


HE continued: “I can’t, of course, 

place any faith in the story of a 

woman whose only part in Mr. 
Tremaine’s life was one of disloyalty. 
But from the frankness with which she 
poke, and the fact that she asked me 
to speak to you about it, I can’t help 
thinking that perhaps this dreadful 
lie——’ 

Mr. Malvern broke in upon her. “I 
don’t know what you have heard,” he 
said briefly; “I am surprised that she 
should have told you anything. As 
far as I am concerned, I have given 
my word to his mother “ 

He saw the girl recoil; 





her hand 


dropped from her father’s arm. She 
repeated the words: “His mother!” 
and then she exclaimed: “Oh, how 


horrible! 
me that 
too?” 

Mr. Malvern saw nothing beautiful 
in his daughter’s faith. With every 
press with every expression of her 
ace now, she confessed to him that 
she loved Tremaine. 

“Sit down,” he said, speaking more 
sternly than he had ever spoken to 
her. 

He pushed up a chair and half led 
her to it, and she sat down and faced 


But you don’t mean to tell 
his mother believes this, 


him, white he remained standing in 
front of her. 
There rose up in Mr. Malvern at 


this moment a species of insane fury 
against this man who had taken his 
daughttr’s affections, who had been 
able to awaken in her such colossal 
faith, He saw himself powerless be- 
fore her strength of belief—that un- 
wavering belief which in the heart of 
those who truly love lifts the object 
high, holds it there, and knows it to 
be sublime. But Malvern did not 
realize for a single moment how puny 
his effort, or any other effort, would 
be against this girl’s love. 

“What difference does it make to 
you, Isobel,” he asked in the same 
voice, “what Tremaine’s past has been 
—what he is? Has he asked you to 
marry him?” 

Now he saw her blush cruelly, and 
he could not know the pain his words 
gave her. 

“No,” she answered with an effort. 
“Not only has he never asked me to 
marry him, but no word of anything 
of that kind has ever passed between 


us. If it will make you less dreadful 
to him,” she went on, emphasizing the 


word and lifting her head, “please let 
me assure you thet I am nothing to 
Mr. Tremaine.” 


Her father knew her mettle and 
also her honor, and beligved that 
what she said she thought to be true. 

“I am glad of that,” he said sincere- 
ly; “for it would be a most unfortun- 
ate thing if you cared for him—if he 
had cared for you.” 


He paused for a moment, looking at 
her, and knew that she did care. But 
the reserve that existed between them 
made it hard for him to proceed. Yet 
the fact that, as she told him, John 
did not care for her touched his pride 
for her. She would not be likely to 
confess that she loved a man to whom 
she was nothing. 


“He has the charm,” he said, “of all 
successful men, of men of action and 
power. He has the charm of wealth. 
It very often happens that brilliant 
qualities are combined in those per- 
sons whose moral fiber is not quite as 
fine as it should be.” 


The girl was leaning forward in the 
chair her father had made her take. 
She sat looking up at him and said 
now, with the same challenge with 
which she had spoken to Mrs. David 
Tremaine, the same incredulity, the 
same strength of belief: 


“No you mean to tell me, father, 
that you believe that Mr. Tremaine 
was a thief?” 


Mr. Malvern drew a breath of relief 
and was a little shocked as well. She 





knew, then! 
of breaking 

“IT admit,” he said practically, “that 
the thing sounds preposterous, my 
dear, just as you said it did.” 

Malvern lifted the lid of the cigar- 
box, took out a cigar, lit it, and took 
one or two puffs. 

“When you see him,” he said, 
talk with him, and realize the 
nificent position he has made, the 
fortune he amassed; when you see 
the Tremaine of to-day, it is very hard 
to connect him with the morbid boy 
who ran away from Virginia under a 
cloud.” 

“Morbid,” said the girl hotly, “per- 
haps. Melancholy, perhaps. Misun- 
derstood — even disliked; cruelly 
treated by the girl he loved. All that, 
father, all that! Wild, perhaps, too; 
reserved and unhappy; but a thief 

9s 


He was spared the fact 
his word. 


“and 
mag- 





She rose from her chair, as she had 
risen from the sofa the night before. 
Her hands were cold; she clasped 
them together and stood defiantly be- 
fore her father. 


“Then you believe this miserable 
story, too? What a poor judge of hu- 
man nature you must be! How can 
you? How dreadful!—How pete he 
ever come back here among you all? 
—What strength it shows! What no- 
bility, that character! To come back 
and generously, lavishly, help those 
who misjudged and condemn _ him, 
who think him vile! Why,” she cried, 
“it is superb!—I don’t know why he’s 
done it—perhaps we shall never know 
—but he is superb.” 

The color was hot in her cheeks 
now, and her eyes flashing. Between 
her father and herself were immeas- 
urable-miles, 


Impressed as he was by her beauty 


and her ardor, there was nothing in 
her father’s heart toward her but 
dread and displeasure. 

“Isobel,” he said coldly, “remem- 


ber you are speaking of a man who, 
as you say, does not care for you. 
You are championing a man to whom 
you are indifferent. You are standing 
up agi ainst your father and his people 
fora 





“Stop!” she said, and moved toward 
the door. “Oh, I won’t hear another 
word! It’s dreadful!” And_ she 
thought in a swift rush that the bread 
they ate, that their rooftree, was paid 
for by the money of this man. The 
tears were hot under her eyelids; her 
whole soul was going out in tender- 
ness to Tremaine. She could not re- 
main another moment in her father’s 
presence without telling him whose 
debtor he was. It was on her lips to 


do so. She started to speak, then, 
controlling herself, hastily left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE SEAL ON HIS LIFE 


HAT day, John busied himself with 

his affairs at the mines until late in 
the evening. The wrench of leaving 
Virginia would be a cruel one. He 
could no longer comfort himself with 
any picture of home; that was over. 
He now understood how much ‘he had 
built on his ultimate return—this com- 
ing back to his own. He also knew 
how, in spite of himself, he had 
counted on some fate that would 
solve for him the problem of his life, 
here at home. Musing as he sat there 
solitary by his table, he thought how 
futile is the turning of the human 
mind toward Fate as a solver of prob- 
lems. If he himself could not un- 
tangle the knot, no outer power could 
do it for him. 


He looked back and realized that 
his running away seventeen years be- 
fore had put the seal omhis life. He 
should have remaified to face the sit- 
uation then and there, or he never 
should have come back to Virginia. 
In any event, he should have returned 
to South Africa as soon as he had 
peavided for his mother, and he could 

ave done that in a month. Instead, 
he had weakly allowed his love for 
Isobel, his affection for home and his 














Saturday, July 2, 1921 


interest in the development of the 
country to hold him for nearly two 
years and to involve him in a situa- 
tion which must result in unhappiness 
to himself and to those he cared for 


most. 


He mused. Was it cowardly to go 
away now leaving behind him a 
woman whom he loved and who, as 


he felt, loved him? 

In talking with Leavitt, he had said: 
“You ask me, like a sick man, to 
throw down the cup of happiness. I 
will not do it.” He had determined 
then to tell Isobel that he loved her. 

He could not see her again. If he 
did, he knew that he could not be mas- 
ter of his feelings. 

Julia was still in Richmond. If he 
could only avoid bidding her -good- 
bye! 

He took a grim satisfaction in the 
fact that Malvern feasted on his 
bounty—not perhaps a very worthy 
triumph, but still something. 

“Sam will eventually comfort my 
mother,” he thought, and the idea of 
these two lovers was the only conso- 
lation he had. 

Without, through his window, he 
could. see the clear night and the 
stars. Soon there would be night- 
ingales in the woods, but he would be 
on the veldt, again considering min- 
ing problems ‘and questions of finance; 
again mingling in the .crowd of men 
whose only interests were material. 


He sat brooding, his arm upon the 
table, and Virginia, home, and coun- 
try, became epitomized. to him in the 
sweet figure of a young girl. He 
thought for a few moments, then half 
started up, his arm on the chair. 

“Jove!” he said aloud; “I'll find her 
and tell her.” 


There was the sound of a hand on 
his door latch; some one knocked 
quickly, He called: “Come in!” and 
the door was opened, admitting the 
fragrant, balmy air of the night and 
with it Isobel Malvern. 

_The surprise was so great that he 
simply stood as he rose, looking at 
her with eagerness and delight, the 
warmth of his feelings flushing his 
tone and his face. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “You!” 

She wore her simple tramping 
clothes and a little cap on her blond 
hair. She seemed to him the spirit of 
the sunlight; now she seemed to him 
the very spirit of the night. She came 
up to him quickly. 

“Yes, I've come from Malvern. No 
one knows I’ve left the house. I’ve 
something very important to Say to 
you. 

Looking down at her, Tremaine be- 
gan: 

“I have something very important 
to say to you.” 

Isobel had waited long for this mo- 
ment, and now that it had come, cur- 
iously enough it was she who over- 
rode his speech. She half lifted her 
hand, as though to prevent him, and 
said: 

; Have you? Well, wait 
just a moment. I’ve something to say 
to you. You said, the last time we 
were together, that we were not even 
friends. I don’t wonder you think it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Of course you feel it of all of us— 
of all of us.” 

Her chin was held well up, her fear- 
less gray eyes were bent upon him 
with the spirit of courage and bold- 
ness he so liked in her. 

“You must take back the fortune 
you gave my father.” 

“No; impossible!” 

“We must never 
penny of that money.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“It was generous of you, noble of 
you, great of you; but you must take 
t back. I would rather see him poor; 
I would rather see him run the risk of 
anything you prophesy, than see him 
use your money. 


He recoiled for a moment, suddenly 
struck by what might be the meaning 
of her words; and then he realized 
what it would mean to him, in that 
moment, to have her know the stain 
upon his name, to have her believe 
anything of him but good. It seemed 
as though he could not bear it. But 
even before this anguish could find a 
place in his heart, Isobel, drawing 


“Have you? 


touch another 


nearer, had put out her hand with a 


charming gesture that had in it some- 
thing of humility. 

“T have come to ask you to forgive 
my father—to forgive them all.” 

“To forgive?” he questioned, experi- 
encing a sudden revulsion at her ges- 
ture and her words. 

Her voice was peculiarly sweet and 
thrilling as she said: 

“Oh, I know, I know!” 

“You know? You know what?” 

She*was looking at him earnestly, 
the expression of her face inspiring, 
encouraging. The tenderness in her 
heart had not yet put out that light 
that sometimes is quenched by more 
personal feelings. The look of her, 
her expression, the tone of her voice, 
made him to say to himself: “Why, 
it’s worth it all to see such a look!” 

“What do you know?” 

“Why, what does it matter?” 

“What does it matter!” he ex- 
claimed, mystified. 

“Do you think I believe it?” 

She had drawn nearer to him, still 
nearer, 

“You must forgive my father,” she 
said quietly; “he is jealous and preju- 
diced, and he doesn’t know you. And 
your "mother—you must forgive her.” 

She was ‘silent, looking at him, and 
he knew that she was waiting for him 
to speak. She paused long, looking at 
him with the same bright look. 

As Julia Tremaine had done, but in 
such a different way, she put her 
hand on his arm. He heard her say 
under her breath: 

“Oh, John Tremaine, I know.” 

Tremaine caught her hand between 
his almost brutally. 

“Do you mean to say,” ‘he asked, 
“that you could love a thief?” 

She held her head up, looking at 
him firmly. 

“No,” she said, 

“Women have 
that,” said John. 

“Possibly,” she answered; “but the 
man I love has never been a thief.” 
Then she added, the same bright look 
still unquenched: “I would not believe 
it of you if you told me so with your 
own lips.” 

For a moment they stood like this 
together, Tremaine looking down into 
her face, drinking thirstily from the 
light and faith and love there; and 
then, as though his own hand, his own 
look, quenched the beautiful light, he 
saw her expression change. She was 
transformed from the gracious emis- 
sary into simply a woman. Her eyes 
filled with tears, her lip began to 
tremble. She heard him say under 
his breath something about a “grain 
of mustard seed” and wondered after- 
wards what he meant. She thought 
that he would take her in his arms. 
She had no longer any doubt that he 
loved her. 

He took both her hands in his and 
crushed them hard, allowing himself 
this much of her. He spoke quickly, 
in an undertone: 

“We've only a few seconds to be 
here alone together like this,” he said. 
“Some of my employees are coming 
to talk with me. They may be here at 
any moment, and they must not find 
you here. You must go at once.” 

Even as he spoke, he was leading 
her to the door. 

“IT can’t thank you for coming. 
Thanks are poor things in return for 
what you have said. Believe me, I 
would rather have this evidence of 
your faith in me than anything in the 
whole world. Bless you!” he said 
fervently, close to her and yet not 
touching her. “Bless you!” 

With her eyes fastened upon his 
face, it seemed as though she called 
upon him to speak out his heart to 
her. 

“I love you,” he said. “I could not 
have gone without telling you. so, 
though I can,never ask you to be my 
wife. Your faith will sustain me till I 
die. Good-by.” 

With a protest on her lips, she lifted 
her face to him. 

He heard his name called under the 
window: 

“John, John! Are you there?” 

And Sam Leavitt, tapping on the 
pane, passed around to the door. 
John threw it open. As Leavitt en- 
tered, he said: 

(To be continued) 


“never!” 
loved lower than 














SURRY COUNTY 
Duroc - Jersey Ass’n. 


Bred Sow and Gilt Sale 








bred to BROOKWATER 


litters of Big, Strong Pigs. 
producer. 


26 Sows and Gilts—26 


Selected from the tops of Six 
Fine Herds 


DEMONSTRATOR 31ST, DIXIE 
FANCY ORION and KING SPECIAL. 


They are Big, Stretchy, High-backed, Big-boned Sows and i 
Gilts, with long, deep, wide bodies that provide room for large 
Every sow in the lot is a real 
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Sale 1:00 P. M. Thurs., July 14th 


Petersburg Fair Grounds, Petersburg, Va. 


For Catalog, Write 


DUNCAN MCKINSEY, Secretary 
SCOTLAND, VIRGINIA 
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EASTOVER FARM 
Where 
Brookwater Demonstrator 31st 
Reigns Supreme 
SELLS A CHOICE LOT OF 
BRED GILTS with the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Petersburg, Va., July 14th 
For Catalog, Write 
A. H. OCHSNER, 














\ Eastover Farm, Spring Grove, Va. 
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SWAN’S POINT FARM 
The Home of 
SCISSORS OF VIRGINIA 
Is consigning a number of “excep- 
tional” bred SOWS and GILTS 

to the sale of the 
Surry County Duroc-Jersey 
Association 


Potenchany, Va., July 14th 


For Catalog, Write 
DUNGAN McKINSEY, 


Megr., 
Swan’s Point Farm, Scotiend, Va. | 
eens a SSS 



































- 
BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 
WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


SHELDON, S. C. 











Union Stock Yards, 
Reference: 





{ WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 


Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 
C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baltimore, Md. 











HOLSTEINS 








POLANDS AND SHORTHORNS 








(HOLLINS HERD — ‘Accredited | 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. am 
The blood of eine. SEGIS dominates the her 
3 BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 
Dept. F, 
JOSEPH A. TURNER, Meor., 
= 





HOLLIS, VA. 
ania 


| “MILLER’S” Poland-China Hogs 


Quality, Big Type, Registered. Two 
Herds. Prompt Service. Buy Pigs 
on installment plan. Write today. 

LEWIS D. MILLER or DR. A. W. MILLER 





Bridgewater, Va. Harrisburg, Va. 
a 
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{____. ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the 
sires of the breed, Homestead Sup “Value. + 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ds. butter “and 
20,165 Is. milk. 
Dams have yearly ‘records from 14,000 Ibs. to 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


> Wood F Vv 
| FRANK 8. WALKER oodberry Forest, Va. 











’ BUY A SHORTHORN BULL 


We have several nice young ones for 
sale at reasonable prices now. Write 
us for particulars. 


MEADOW VIEW FARM, 








| Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. ©} 
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es—you'll find the same 
agp trade mark aa both” 
sw) Wrought Steel Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 

FS doing the countless odd 

jobs around the farm a set 

of Stanley Carpenters’ Tools is 

invaluable. 
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NOW BUYS A 


STANDARD NON-SKID 


30x3% 


Ford and other light car owners can now buy a tire of recog- 
nized standing and quality at a price that Firestone knows is 
the greatest value ever offered to the motoring public. 


Cords At New Low Prices 


Firestone Cords also are offered at lower prices: 30x3%4, $24.50; 
32x 4, $46.30; 34x 4%, $54.90. Tire repair men, who judge values 
best, ‘class the Firestone Cord as the sturdiest carcass made. 
Forty-seven high-grade car manufacturers now use it as orig- 
inal equipment. 
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Stanley Tools are favorites with 
all good mechanics. Their ab- 
solute reliability lends confi- 
dence to careful hands. 
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If you have not already collected a set 
of STANLEY TOOLS, start now. 
Buy the Stanley Hammer today. 


STANLEY wrought steel butts, 
hinges and other products are for sale 
by hardware dealers everywhere. 


@a Zz 


y 
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Catalog PF7 will be sent on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Main Offices and Plant 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Branch Offices: 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 


ONE MAN 
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Go to the Firestone dealer, He offers you greater protection and economy 
at a time when protection and economy are demanded as never before, 
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Special Low Factory Price and 
REE Book on OTTAWA Log Saw. Does 10 to 16 
work. Friction Clutch lets you andstart saw wi 
Strictly a One Man Outfit. Mounted on 
Over 4 H-P. 


OTTAWA Mie C0. onesies tracts 
KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED June ist. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 

BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 



































Missed his train—but 

not refreshment. 

Coca-Cola is sold 

everywhere. 

THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















O D N Lime and Fertilizer 
I I L. E; Spreader 
oe AY; _~“ 
time; labor, money. Handle fertilizer once. potion, rom from B care Se $9 
fale Fovee Rest aehy toby Wate, che 16,000; poame pet ncre— a ! 
clogging or caking. cen Low in price. SPREA 161 FEET. Al M ; T Haves Toe 
Does all that ty claimed 2 or [GUARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or ; { the” i ©) axwe 
me WRI Lumpy Lime (in any form), Commercial | ¢ = C : ia seeanvnal lanes nace 
FULL RET oDA Kae Fert izer, Phosphate, Gypeum, Wood CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO., Nasnvitte, Houston, JACKSONWILLE,RICHMON! 
Deskess wanted es and Nitrate of Soda. 


The HOLDEN CO.; Inc. 
Dept. 2 Peoria, Il. © 


























